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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
What many felt or ought to have felt of the meaning 
of the Coronation can scarcely be better put than in 
Lord Rosebery’s words. ‘‘ It is not that the King and the 
Queen are crowned—though that in itself is sufficiently 
notable and remarkable—it is that at the moment when 
we consecrate our kingdom, we lay our crown upon the 
altar, asking the Divine sanction for our Empire, our 
power and our dominion.” It is this solemn consecration, 
felt not less perhaps by our Indian subjects than those 
of our religion, that gave Saturday's great pageant its 
first significance. If the Coronation had been con- 
summated in June, we should have seen also an epitome 
of the Empire such as gave splendour to the Jubilee 
processions. But of this we have had many reminders 
and the reviews of the Indian and Colonial troops both 
before and after the Coronation fulfilled their function 
in this respect. Perhaps it was well that the attention 
of the people was centred on the service in the Abbey ; 
and by this means even the most thoughtless had their 
thoughts directed to the dependency and responsibility 
rather than the might of Empire. 


It would nevertheless be a mistake, which few who 
saw the procession will be likely to make, to think 
lightly of the spectacular quality of the scene in the 
Abbey or the passage through the streets. A crowned 
King with his Queen passing in the magnificence of 
historied royalty through avenues of his people is not 
a sight to be forgotten, wherever the sight was seen ; 


- whether glittering under the trees of the Mall, or moving 


through the broad splendour of Whitehall towards the 
twin dim towers of the Abbey. The King himself went 
through the ceremony with no sort of injury to his 
health. The only break in the perfect smoothness of 
all arrangements was the momentary failure of the 
Archbishop. But-that is forgotten in satisfaction that 
the Archbishop to place the crown on the King’s head 
has been the great and venerable Temple. Perhaps the 
most vivid picture that will remain on the minds of 
many people is the extreme beauty of the Queen as 
she leaned forward to acknowledge the cheering of the 


people. ~ 


Mr. Ritchie at the command of the King wrote a 
letter of thanks and congratulation to the police for 
their tact and efficiency in managing the crowds. They 
deserved the tribute. One does not perhaps habitually 
regard a policeman as above all else a type of tact ; but 
by some quality, which one would be glad to think was 
natural, the English police and the people stand in 
exactly the right relation to each other. Inno European 
country, except perhaps Scandinavia, does this sort of 
good fellowship exist between the public and ‘‘ the 
force”. They can endure to be chaffed without fearing 
for his self-respect. It was not any special energy 
on the Coronation day, though the arrangements were 
admirably thorough, but a long record of good temper 
that made the commendation from the Kiag so well 
deserved. The unprompted thanks of our Indian 
visitors was a further valuable testimony to the same 
kindness and tact. 


On Coronation Day the King presented Osborne 
House to the nation. He himself would be able to 
make but rare use of it and with a thoughtful common 
sense that has marked his public action and speeches for 
many years he suggests that while the people shall 
have access to all the house except the rooms which 
were in the personal use of the Queen, the rest of the 
buildings should be converted into a convalescent home 
for officers of the army and navy whose health has 
been impaired in rendering service to their country. A 
more beautiful spot for the purpose could scarcely be 
found nor a fitter memorial “ pietatis filii”. A special 
appropriateness in this conversion of Osborne is added 
by the remembrance that it was one of the last public 
acts of the Queen’s life to revisit the wounded soldiers 
at Netley. On Friday he dedicated another memorial 
to the Queen by placing a brass cross on the deck of 
the ‘‘ Alberta”. 


All this week the King has been busy with public 
work. He both reviewed and addressed the Colonial 
and Indian troops on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
the gardens of Buckingham Palace. On Thursday 
afternoon he returned to the Solent, making a notable 
speech at Portsmouth, in which he expressed the wish 
that the recent rejoicings would send us forward to 
‘‘the accomplishment of ends that become a great 
people ;” and on Monday will hold an inspection of the 
entire fleet. The Naval Review will lack some of the 
representative splendour of the Jubilee Review and the 
lost review in Tene Not a great number of foreign 
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ships will be present, though Japan sends three, but 
like the Coronation it will gain something by being, as 
Lord Rosebery said, a family affair. The battleships 
and ships of war will not be alone. Outside them 
will be drawn up a great number of merchant ships, a 
juxtaposition which will have some spectacular value 
and prettily illustrate the paradox that the object of 
war is peace. Later there will be a sham fight, which 
will be the last of the celebrations of the Coronation 
in Britain. 

Englishmen need not deprive themselves of a legiti- 
mate though it may not be a quite indiscriminative 
pleasure in the courtesies of the foreign press over the 
Coronation. The official organs have said the right 
thing impressively, and have not omitted the ‘‘ heart- 
felt” before congratulations. How soon they can get 
angry with us however was shown when the ‘ Times ” 
dropped the adjective by mistake. Happily that was 
put right. We must take the unofficial press as we 
find it, which during the war we did. In Germany it 
got no further than being a faint echo of the ‘cordial 
sentiments” of the official exposition. Even the 
Belgian journalists are polite, and the Japanese are 
effusive and have produced odes. The Japanese of the 
West—we may refer to the French so, as it is the con- 
verse of the French of the East—have applied graceful 
phrases to the King and quoted poetry if they have not 
written it. Man finds himself through suffering they 
remind us: La douleur est son maitre et nul ne se 
connait tant qu’il n’a pas souffert. Neither do others 
know him, it is added, and the events of the last two 
months have revealed Edward VII. to his people.. 
Thus the ‘‘Temps”. The “ Pester Lloyd’s” turn of 
phrase in ‘‘ We understand England just because we 
admire her” is a pleasure in itself. It might have 
been reversed ; and it would have been commonplace. 
The climax is reached in the ‘‘ Standard’s” plain state- 
ment that there has been nothing offensive in the 
American papers. Its special correspondent seems 
much pleased. 


In the Ministry as reconstructed there no longer 
appear the names of four previous members, Lord 
James of Hereford, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Jesse Collings 
and Lord Raglan. The President of the Board of 
Education is now Lord Londonderry. Sir W. H. 
Walrond, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is 
not in the Cabinet though his predecessor Lord James 
was. Sir William Anson succeeds Sir John Gorst ; Mr. 
T. H. A. Cochrane and Lord Hardwicke are the new 
Under-Secretaries of State for the Home Department 
and for War respectively ; the latter being transferred 
from the India Office. Lord Dudley takes the place of 
Lord Cadogan as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland but is not 
in the Cabinet. Mr. Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, enters the Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie is Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Akers-Douglas succeeding him 
at the Home Office: Lord Windsor becomes First 
Commissioner of Works in his place, but is not in the 
Cabinet though Mr. Akers-Douglas was. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain becomes at once Postmaster-General and 
a Cabinet Minister. Mr. W. Hayes Fisher is now 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, Sir A. Acland- 
Hood the Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. H. W. Forster 
a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, Lord Percy 
Under-Secretary for India and Mr. A. Bonar Law the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade. All 
other offices remain unchanged; and the Cabinet is 
reduced in numbers from twenty to eighteen. 


Some of the minor re-arrangements make one 
wonder, as always on these occasions, where is the 
wisdom in transferring men from offices where they 
are doing well, having mastered the details of the work, 
to new departments, where they have to begin learning 
all over again. We object, too, to the Under-Secretary- 
ship for India being given to a member of the House 
of Commons. This is a slight on the House of Lords, 
and hardly a compliment to Lord George Hamilton, 
who might be thought competent to answer questions 
for himself. If he is not able fo do the Indian work in 
the House, he should not be Secretary of State. No 


‘objection, of course, can be taken to Earl Percy, if the 


Under-Secretary was not to bea peer. Lord Percy is 


one of the ablest men in Parliament. Public life could 
do with many more men of his character. 


The Colonial Conference has ended in something like 
disappointment. Sir Edmund Barton accepts the 
situation philosophically, but Mr. Seddon will have 
some difficulty in refraining from expressing his feelings 
freely. It is quite certain that the conference has 
resulted in a good deal less than the Colonial Premiers 
expected when they started for England. A resolution 
was passed in favour of the concession of further 
Colonial preferential tariffs to the Mother-country but 
the Mother-country will make no sort of return. The 
way is barred by fears of the misrepresentation which 
the economic pedant would promptly bring to bear, if 
any fiscal consideration were shown to the Colonies. 
Sentiment is an excellent thing in its way, but it does 
not necessarily imply business. The Colonial contribu- 
tion to the navy will be somewhat increased, Australia 
paying £200,000, Cape Colony £50,000, New Zealand 
£40,000, Natal £35,000, and Canada a sum yet to be 
arranged. The conference will reassemble every four 
years. Mr. Seddon would have it meet every year, 
and from the point of view of the imperial enthusiast 
the more frequent the gathering the better. Some 
slight advance is made at each conference, and four 
years is a needlessly long postponement of a further 
step forward. Only the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference are to be published. The proceedings would 
have been of more interest and possibly of more value 
if the public had known more of what had been said. 
It is believed that there has been some plain speaking 
at the meetings which the resolutions carried do not 
echo. 


It is impossible not to be struck with the difference 
between the alleged attitude of the Boer politicians 
and that of the Boer generals. The men who were for 
continuing the war indefinitely were Mr. Kruger and 
the so-called delegates who were courageous only in 
hotel smoking-rooms. The men who surrendered 
honourably were they who had borne the burden of the 
campaign for nearly three years. The men who are 
irreconcilable now that peace has been arranged are 
the politicians not the soldiers. Generals Botha, 
Delarey and De Wet when they reach Europe will 
follow the dictates of common sense, whilst the 
Krugerites will bluster of the independence which they 
deem indispensable to the future of South Africa. 
General Lucas Meyer is a real loss to the cause of good 
faith and a wise acceptance of the inevitable. He is 
said to have put the facts which led to the Vereeniging 
Conference pretty plainly before Mr. Kruger, and the 
pill for the politicians is not silvered by the recollection 
that men like Meyer, level-headed in the council 
chamber as he was courageous and devoted in the 
field, warned them of the certain issue of a war 
between the Republic and Great Britain. The precise 
nature of the Boer generals’ mission to Europe is not 
known, but mainly no doubt its object is to secure the 
maximum assistance for the repatriated burghers. 


The loss of life on the troopship, the ‘‘ Drayton 
Grange ”, carrying colonial troops home to Australia, is 
a tragedy which the whole empire will lament. After 
the ship had started an epidemic of measles broke out 
and the number of deaths was probably increased by 
the want of proper medical supplies. The failure of the 
medical organisation is undoubted, and calls for the 
strictest inquiry. The overcrowding of the ship is 
another question. If a serious epidemic broke out on 
one of the luxurious passenger vessels on any of the 
well-known lines, there would necessarily be a straining 
of the hospital accommodation and on any troopship 
such an outbreak must bring great danger with it. 
There was room on the “‘ Drayton Grange ”, according 
to the usual calculation of capacity, for sixty or so 
more men, but this margin seems to have been 
insufficient under the unhappy conditions. The indig- 
nation in Australia is great and an immediate inquiry 
into all the circumstances will be necessary. 


The Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic Fund have 
published their fortieth report and, as it is their last, it is 
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of no practical value, in spite of the amount of discus- 
sion aroused, to argue whether or no they have unduly 
fhoarded the capital entrusted them. But one heading 
in the accounts will strike everyone. Nine years ago 

73,000 was subscribed to the Royal Victoria Fund, 
and the capital now to be handed over by the commis- 
sioners is £56,000, an amount which indicates at least 
a tendency on the part of the commissioners towards 
vicarious acquisitiveness. The new body is to be formed 
very much in accordance with the suggestions of the 
commissioners. A general central council is to be nomi- 
nated ‘‘ on behalf of the two services and the pension 
authorities”. The chief necessity for this and too many 
other charities is that the waste of money entailed by 
overlapping and distribution should be checked. There 
is still a very large amount, over £400,000, of the 
Transvaal War Fund to be distributed. The immediate 
danger is that the delay in apportioning the amount 
may be made serious by the slowness of the machinery 
which is to effect the transference of responsibility 
from the commissioners to the still non - existent 
council. 


Lord Curzon’s visit to Mysore and the investiture by 
him of the young Maharaja adds another striking 
episode to the chequered history of that kingdom. 
Seized during the great anarchy by Haidar Ali, a 
military adventurer, from the old Hindu ruler in 1762 it 
passed by the same right of conquest to the British on 
the defeat and death of Tippu at Seringapatam in 1799 
and was restored by Wellesley to the ancient dynasty. 
A generation later the gross misgovernment of the 
Raja constrained Bentinck to resume the administration 
and it remained in British hands till Lord Salisbury 
again reinstated the old Hindu family in 1881 and an 
able ruler justified the selection till his career was 
suddenly closed by a premature death. For years past 
a Queen Regent and a native minister of exceptional 
ability have governed with such success that Mysore 
has become a model for native States. The minor 
Maharaja having now reached the age of manhood 
was invested with full sovereignty the day before the 
Coronation of the King-Emperor. With the advantages 
and warnings he has enjoyed it will be his own fault if 
the independence of Mysore is again imperilled. 


The position of the distressed tracts in Western and 
Central India, both British and Native territory, is 
becoming more acute. Rain, very urgently needed, is 
holding off and the season when it would be effective is 
rapidly closing. As the affected area becomes more 
defined and limited, distress within it grows more 
acute and the necessity for relief measures outside 
practicaliy ceases. Roughly speaking Eastern, Southern 
and Northern India and Burma, the great rice granary, 
are now safe. A sufficient food supply is thereby 
secured and prices remain steady. Where relief is 
required the machinery perfected in recent years must 
exist in a highly efficient state and Lord Curzon may 
be trusted to see it properly controlled. 


The ‘‘ New York Times”, the ‘‘ Herald” and sundry 
other American papers have been in a state of great 
perturbation at a remark made in this Review a few 
weeks since as to Lord Salisbury’s Venezuelan policy. 
We havealways strenuously objected to Lord Salisbury’s 
admission of the United States’ claim to intervene in the 
dispute between Venezuela and this country. It wasa 
great mistake: even if refusal to admit the claim had 
resulted in war, it might be to our advantage, we 
pointed out, to settle a comiog contest at a time 
when we were far more ready than the United 
States, when ‘‘ we could easily have crushed the Ame- 
ticans”. It is plain that in the context we meant 
by ‘‘crush” put out of action: in other words, 
a war with this country would have made it impos- 
sible for the United States to undertake another war 
for an indefinitely long time. Those who are aware of 
the real state of American preparedness for war at that 
time know that our remark was not an exaggeration 
of probabilities. Read in the light of American alarm 


at the time.of the Italian incident and of the revela- 
tions of the Spanish-American War, nothing that we 
said will appear unfounded. What is more Americans 


admit their unpreparedness at that time. As a fact, 
of course, there would have been no war. Americans 
do not lack acumen; they are not the people to take a 
great risk for a small gain. They tried an excellent 
game of bluff and, to their surprise, won. 


M. Combes and the French Government go on their 
triumphal way; turning out more blameless women, 
closing more schools, outraging the religious feelings 
of the Breton peasants. In Brittany their progress has 
been chequered. The opposition has been sterner and 
deeper than elsewhere. The position in which legal 
persecution by the Government has placed the people 
of Brittany is a very painful one. The Bretons make 
perhaps the best element in the French population ; 
large-hearted, independent, vigorous people, patriotic 
and orderly they find themselves compelled either 
to appear to acquiesce in what they hold to be 
sacrilegious acts or to take up an attitude of opposi- 
tion to law and authority. Colonel de Saint-Remy, 
ordered to send some of his chasseurs to close 
the nuns’ school at Lanouen, found the strain 
too great for him and refused. He is to be 
tried by court-martial. Undoubtedly the right course 
for him was to resign instead of disobeying orders. 
Still it is impossible not to sympathise with one placed 
in so false a position. Colonel de Saint-Remy is a 
distinguished soldier, and the people will regard him 
as a martyr. M. Combes will find that he has created 
a new element of opposition. The opinion is gaining 
ground in France that the Ministry will not survive the 
opposition created by this attack on the religious 
schools. 


It is too probable that there is serious ecclesiastical 
trouble pending at Brighton in the matter of the 
ornaments at the Church of the Annunciation. If there 
is, the Bishop of Chichester must bear some part of the 
blame. The question we freely admit was one of con- 
siderable difficulty. Some of the ornaments which Dr. 
Tristram has ordered now the second time to be re- 
moved from that unfortunate church were of a neo- 
Roman character, and ought never to have been in the 
church ; others which he has similarly banned might 
on a fair application of the principles of the Lincoln 
judgment have been allowed. But these are trifles. The 
essential point is that here is a parish of poor persons 
who but for the system adopted by the clergy of 
the Church of the Annunciation would probably 
be living in heathenism. Obviously if ever there 
was a case in which it was the bounden duty of a 
bishop to exercise the pastoral office in person, and 
with gentleness and consideration, here it lay. 


Further in any case the Bishop of Chichester owed 
it to his successors to vindicate his right to sit in 
his own Court, especially in view of the impudent 
attitude on the subject taken by Doctors Tristram 
and Dibdin ; and so satisfactorily snubbed by the Court 
of Appeal. The relegation of the matter to the final 
decision of Dr. Tristram was a deplorable blunder. A 
careful study of our doctor’s consistorial pronounce- 
ments (which by the way occupy far more pages in the 
Law Reports than they deserve) will convince any fair- 
minded reader that while he is of course subjectively 
honest and in some ways well fitted for the routine 

ortion of his work, his position as an ecclesiastical 
judge on points involving delicate questions of historic 
inquiry or religious conscience is a grave misfortune 
for the Church of England at the present critical time. 
To see this it needs but to compare the tone of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s judgment in Martin v. Mackoncchie 
with the doctor’s language in any of his judgments in 
Ritual cases. 


The Long Vacation is still the too long vacation and 
Sir Henry Fowler the President of the Incorporated 
Law Society has been saying that the Bar is trifling 
with the question and playing with dates. This refers 
to the desire of the Bar that the Long Vacation should 
begin on 1 August and end on 12 October. But as pro- 
posals about the Long Vacation have a habit of 
doing, it has fallen through and so those who can afford 
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ten or twelve weeks’ holiday may take it with a light 
heart. Almost the last case heard in the Courts was 
one which raised that much-discussed question whether 
people who had taken seats to see the Coronation pro- 
cessions in June were bound to pay for them; or 
whether persons who had deposited money, of course in 
either case on an open contract, could recover it. Mr. 
Justice Darling held that they are not bound to pay and 
that they could recover the deposit. But there will be 
an appeal and a good many cases will depend on the 
result. It is curious how very little there is in the cases 
decided that applies exactly to this one and lawyers and 
the public are equally interested in the decision. 


No ‘‘shop” suffers so little from re-telling as the 
tales of the great cricket matches of the past. They 
have almost the dignity of ‘real history” and form a 
common bond of interest between a vast number of 
people whose interests on other subjects are worlds 
apart. The match against the Australians at the be- 
ginning of the week will be coeval with cricket as the 
last example of sudden reversals. No one ever saw in 
such close contrast so miserable a collapse and so 
inspired a recovery as in the last English innings. 
The previous match was as close; eight runs were 
wanted when the last man came in. But in the second 
case fifteen were needed and the last seven were ali 
made by singles, while a crowd of 25,000 people 
audibly counted the score as each run was made. 
Perhaps a game should not be able to rouse such 
tension of feeling ; but the fact that it can after all 
gives the game its value. 


The South-Eastern and Chatham Railway has done 
something to earn the gratitude of the country. That, 
we need hardly say, has nothing to do with trains or 
travelling. The directors have signified to the Mayor 
of Dover that they will not consent to Shakespeare’s 
Cliff, which appears to be the property of the company, 
being touched by the Admiralty, who had designs of 
blowing it up or otherwise tampering with it for the 
purposes of works now in course of construction. To 
disfigure, not to speak of destroying, so ancient a land- 
mark and so bold and striking a feature in the finest 
piece of cliff scenery in England would be sacrilege 
unspeakable. If the proprietors refuse to sell, the 
Admiralty will have to get an Act of Parliament. That 
means delay, during which public opposition will 
become too strong for the Philistines who would thus 
anticipate the sapping of the sea. 


In the early days of this week markets were in a 
state of lifelessness but on the conclusion of the account 
without any apparent difficulty a much better feeling 
prevailed. At the same time there were no signs of any 
substantial increase in business and except for an im- 
provement in American railway issues and South African 
mining shares markets have done little more than 
maintain their former position. The feature in the 
American section has been a rise of $3 in Southern 
Pacific and $4 in Norfolks, a further general im- 
provement is expected. Grand Trunk issues have 
been in request, the preliminary revenue statement 
of this railway reflects the steady improvement 
which has taken place in the commerce and indus- 
tries of Canada ; the balance available for distribution 
amounts to £255,700 as compared with £ 196,000 for the 
similar quarter of 1901, and the first preference stock 
still looks a good purchase at the present price of 108 
considering the yield at that price is about 4} per cent. 
The shares of the Hudson’s Bay Company havealso shown 
considerable activity with a rise of £2 at 33 under the 
assumption that the company will materially benefit by 
the good trade returnsof Canada. As regards the mining 
section, judging from the way in which South African 
shares moved on Thursday, it looked as.if the market 
had been entirely cleared of all shares offered at the 
then prevailing quotations and any attempt to purchase 
was met by the bidding up of prices, thus justifying the 
remarks made in this note a fortnight ago, but until 
there is more business the market is kel to remain in 
an uncertain condition. Consols close 95§. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 Feb. 1902). 


AFTER THE SHUFFLE. 


must have exercised a powerful 
influence on English politics. The principle of the 
shuffle is seen so plainly in our machinery of govern- 
ment and the manner of working it that we can hardly 
resist the conclusion that it has come “‘ natural like” to 
men familiar with the combinations of cards before 
they tried the permutations of politics. Nearly all ofus 
have a touching belief in the shuffle, though we. have 
all observed that it leaves the cards wonderfully as 
they were, and have probably come to the conclu- 
sion that it does not affect the game. As 
a counter to cheating shuffling is of course 
valuable, but it is as punctiliously observed and as 
rigorously demanded at a quiet game amongst gentle- 
men as by professionals and sharpers intent on making 
a living—honestly, if they can, but if not—. English 
politics happily is a game amongst gentlemen, if not a 
quiet one. It does not require elaborate moves to 
checkmate corruption and swindling: yet the shuffle is 
as popular in politics as in cards. The reorganisation 
of departments, the reconstruction of cabinets, the re- 
distribution of seats are stereotyped moves in the game 
of representative government, at any rate in England. 
Yet no one expects any real changes to result, no one 
believes that reorganisation makes a department more 
effective than it was before. Probably no man esti- 
mates the real value of the political shuffle more ac- 
curately than Mr. Balfour, and we dare say never 
better than in the case of his shuffle of the Cabinet 
and other appointments just completed. The great 
reconstruction, leaving things virtually as before, 
the turn-about with the reappearance of the old figures 
newly labelled, must afford this philosopher a fund of 
amusement. As Mr. Balfour contemplates the persistent 
survival, the resurrection from the melting-pot, the 
incontinent coming to the surface of certain familiars, 
whom we forbear to name since there is really no need, 
he must be reminded of a certain famous passage in 
one of his speeches as Irish Secretary at an annual 
function of the National Union. It was the time 
when Mr. Gladstone and the Nationalists were 
mainly occupied in dressing up sensational cases 
under the Crimes Act and exhibiting them for the 
public entertainment. Mr. Balfour soon got to know 
every figure in the exhibition at sight. He described 
the same old figures passing across the stage; re-made 
and re-dressed from time to time; a tooth less, 
perhaps a hair; but still the same familiar figures. 
If he passed his Cabinet in review, and remembered 
sundry numerous reorganisations and _ reconstruc- 
tions, would not his Irish speech be an eloquent 
description of a good deal of what he saw? He would 
probably find it a humorous description as well, but we 
doubt if every distinguished lawyer, for whom time 
will not wait, will see the humour of the situation 
quite so clearly. 

It is impossible not to regret that a great break in 
public life has not been taken more account of as a 
natural starting-point for a new régime. While Lord 
Salisbury remained at the head of the Cabinet, no 
great changes in personnel were to be expected, nor 
were they desirable. Contemplating retirement, when 
he had seen the South African War through, Lord 
Salisbury did not wish to make changes which would 
in a sense fetter his successor. It was natural, too, 
that he should wish to the end to keep those around him 
with whom he had long been accustomed to work. 
The advantage of Lord Salisbury’s experience and 
influence was far from dearly retained at the cost of 
less energy and capacity in many of his colleagues than 
might be expected to be available under a new régime. 
But when in the fulness of time and honour Lord 
Salisbury felt that he was entitled to give up the reins 
to Mr. Balfour, there was no sort of excuse for hesitation 
in the new leader to reconstruct thoroughly and boldly. 
If there were such as could be spared without difficulty, 
and yet did not see their way to go with Lord Salisbury 
to the paradise of rest, a ready solution of the 
difficulty might be found in the ancient Peruvian manner 
of dealing with reluctant attendants of an Inca who 
had just rejoined the Sun, or in the Hindu practice 
as to the wives of a deceased husband. As it 
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js, Mr. Balfour’s reconstruction really comes to 
nothing. The only noteworthy result, the superses- 
sion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach by Mr. Ritchie 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, can hardly be ascribed 
to him. The most necessary reform of ll, 
the reduction of the Cabinet, Mr. Balfour has just 
touched with the tip of his finger, and then apparently 
he drew back hurt. That comes of not grasping the 
nettle. An overgrown Cabinet of twenty has been 
reduced to eighteen. If twenty proved a cumbersome 
and embarrassing bulk, eighteen will hardly restore the 
proper proportion. It will be the old story; the 
Cabinet within a Cabinet: why not once for all have 
got rid of the sham and made the Cabinet in reality also 
the Cabinet in form? The inclusion of Mr. Wyndham 
is undoubtedly a very proper move; but the very 
reason that makes his inclusion desirable makes 
the exclusion of some others even more desir- 
able. Mr. Wyndham is a man of Cabinet ability, 
by which we mean the ability one has a right to 
expect in the Cabinet, not always that which we 
get there. His record suggests that he will be 
a useful accession to the inner council, the work- 
ing directorate of the nation. One can see why he 
should be there. Of some others one can only see that 
they are there. With the provoking futility of the 
shuffle, Mr. Gerald Balfour, after all the flutter, is found 
still at the Board of Trade. The shuffle does some- 
times displace a man from a department to which he 
particularly is unsuited; it has not even done that in 
this case. Mr. Gerald Balfour is ideally unfit for the 
Board of Trade : it is strange indeed that a man of his 
in many ways very high calibre will consent thus to 
sacrifice himself andadepartment. But the ugliest trick 
of the shuffle is the assignment of Mr. Akers-Douglas 
to the Home Office. Thatis neither more nor less than 
a scandal. The Home Secretaryship is one of the most 
‘responsible positions in the Government ; it is concerned 
with the highest matters of justice and law; it is all 
important in the most complicated social questions, such 
as housing and dangerous trades. What are Mr. 
Akers-Douglas’ qualifications? That he has no ex- 
perience of law, that he was once a good wire-puller, 
was a very bad First Commissioner of Works, and has 
never shown the smallest interest in any working-class 
question. The best Home Secretary our day has seen 
is Mr. Asquith. The Conservative party is to have the 
privilege of producing the worst. The joke of the new 
Cabinet is Lord Londonderry presiding over education ; 
its tragedy is the final disappearance of Sir John 
Gorst. His departure is a national misfortune, and 
it: s a tragedy because it is impossible to deny 
that he has contributed to his own downfall. None 
the less we hold that he has been treated badly. 
The moral of his career is that to get on not ability 
and conscientious mastery of your work is wanted 
but the art of pleasing those you have to work with. 
We are indeed a people of political genius. In the 
throes, the very crisis, of a profound reform in national 
education, the greatest education minister we have 
ever had has to give place to Lord Londonderry, who 
cannot be trusted even to introduce in the Lords the 
Education Bill of the department over which he is to 
preside. 


ITALY AND TRIPOLI. 


ss Continent, if we may judge from the news- 
papers, has been much exercised of late by the 
movement of Italian ships of war in the neighbourhood 
of Tripoli. That Italy has designs on Tripoli, or at any 
rate ambitions in that direction, is currently believed 
in certain diplomatic sri apd nor is it unlikely in 
itself. But whatever Italy’s aspirations, the move- 
ment of these — bodes nothing in the immediate 
future ; and indeed at any time Italy will find Tripoli 
a much harder nut to crack than either she or some 
of her neighbours imagine. Immediate action is out 


of the question, for while the Italians themselves 
are no dqubt full of conquering ardour and ready to 
move at once, it does not suit the rest of Europe that 
they should embark just yet upon an enterprise that may 
open up the whole Eastern Question, the nightmare of 


statesmen. So far as Great Britain is concerned 
there is an additional reason why she should desire the 
indefinite postponement of an Italian expedition to 
Tripoli. It is that any new European attack on the 
possessions of Islam in Africa may, and probably will, 
act as a signal for a general rising of the Followers of 
the Prophet against Christian dominion irrespective of 
nationality. Great Britain would feel the shock severely 
in Egypt—it may even have a reflex coup in India— 
and, while South Africa is not thoroughly settled, it 
would tax the whole resources of the empire to with- 
stand it. 

The public of Europe have come to consider the 
force of Islamism as reduced to impotence and its 
spirit broken. This is a great mistake, especially 
if we think of Africa. Here the Believers enjoy a 
position of great strength. They are increasing in 
numbers at a prodigious rate, and their religious 
enthusiasm is «as fresh as in the period of the 
Perfect Caliphate. They are protected by a climate 
which is exhausting when not deadly to the 
Europeans, but to which they themselves are completely 
inured. Above all, the hinterland provides them with 
a retreat, inaccessible to their northern enemies, 
whither they can withdraw and from which they can 
sally forth at their convenience. These conditions are 
denied to the Musulmans of Europe and Asia. Con- 
scious of their advantages their African co-religionists, 
so far from feeling broken in spirit, are silently 
organising and gathering strength in view of a supreme 
effort to redeem their fortunes, the Senoussi leading 
the way in the work of preparation. The oasis of 
Jupiter Hammon, the headquarters of this powerful 
and mysterious sect governed autocratically by a very 
remarkable man, is being diligently stocked with modern 
weapons and ammunition for distribution among the 
Faithful of the continent. A levée en masse of African 
Islam against Christendom is only a question of oppor- 
tunity—possibly new provocation on the part of the 
latter. When it takes place, the encounter between 
the two rival creeds will be no trifling affair but a 
terrible duel. Clearly Great Britain cannot tolerate any 
action that may raise the storm at such an inoppor- 
tune moment as the present. However favourable we 
may be in principle to the Italian aspirations as to 
Tripoli, we must endeavour to restrain our impetuous 
friends from taking precipitate measures in this direc- 
tion. 

Many Italians have persuaded themselves that the 
native population of Tripoli will acclaim the soldiers of 
King Emmanuel as saviours, and join them in the over- 
throw of Turkish rule. This is an illusion proceeding 
from an utter ignorance of Musulman psychology. 
The Arabs undoubtedly detest the yoke of Constanti- 
nople and would like to free themselves from it, but not 
in exchange for another and especially a Christian. In 
the circumstances they will only see a religious side to 
the question and, so far from co-operating with the infidel 
invader, they will forget their grievances against the 
Turks under the influence of the infidel’s presence on the 
national soil, and reinforce them wholeheartedly in 
defence of the common Green Banner, the supreme 
emblem of the Islamic world. Thus the Italian troops 
will have to face a united and homogeneous mass in 
which the Turkish garrison, apart from its intrinsic 
value in numbers and other qualities, will act as a 
stiffening element to the main body of Arabs largely 
fed, in all probability, by recruits from the teeming 
reservoirs of the hinterland. It is doubtful whether 
Italy can rely on her ability to rout this force in pitched 
battle. The history of her defeat in Abyssinia is still 
resent in all minds. It is true that the distance of 

ripoli from her shores is much smaller, and that she 
would be thus able to make greater exertions in this 
new campaign; but this advantage is neutralised by 
the very superior armament, organisation, and leader- 
ship of the Turkish troops who are no whit inferior 
in courage to the army of the Negus. Even if by virtue 
of possibly superior strategy and tactics the Italians 
did succeed in shattering the Turco-Arab forces, that 
would only mean the beginning of a guerilla warfare on 
their part. The lessons of the South African campaign 
have been learnt by the weak all over the world. The 


form of military action practised by the Boers is not less 
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adapted to the topography and life of Tripoli than to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. Indeed if we take 
into account the additional advantage conferred on the 
Arabs by the possession of an impregnable retreat, no 
people stands to win more surely by adopting guerilla 
methods than they. At best, therefore, the Italians could 
only hope to occupy and retain a narrow strip of coast. 
The interior, without which this frontage on the sea 
will be worthless, can succeed in eluding their grasp 
for years, if not indefinitely. Settlement, colonisation, 
commerce, are not to be thought of in these circum- 
stances. Is this empire ? 

Italian patriotism has argued that if Great Britain in 
the Soudan and France in Algeria succeeded in finally 
overcoming all local resistance, there is no reason why 
the Peninsula should not achieve as much in Tripoli. 
This indicates a curious incapacity to grasp the essential 
features of the problem which awaits Italy in the North 
of Africa. We have already shown that Italy will have 
to meet in Tripoli a disciplined foe fully equipped with 
modern weapons, which was not the case with Great 
Britain up the Nile or with France in the Regency. 
Even so it cost us an immense effort, marked by a long 
period of defeat, followed by withdrawal and eventually 
crowned by success, thanks only to the construction of 
500 miles of railway. France spent ten years over her 
work of pacification. If we grant that the Italians have 
the moral backbone which enabled the British to go 
through with their task and the invincible amour 
propre which deterred the French from giving up theirs, 
they still do not possess the financial resources which 
are indispensable to sustain military action over-sea. 
Was it not on the rock of impecuniosity that Italian 
ambitions were wrecked in Abyssinia ? 

Thus, making concession after concession, we have 
to conclude that the conquest of Tripoli will involve 
prolonged and strenuous operations extending over 
several years, and costing infinitely more than Italy 
can spend. In going to Tripoli she would be under- 
taking more than she can accomplish. On the other 
hand she cannot expect her neighbours to come to 
her help. If the invasion of Tripoli does not ignite 
a Jihad or Holy War in Africa and elsewhere, 
in that case both Great Britain and France will be 
particularly careful to lie low and not to fan the flame 
by joining or being lured into the fray; if, which is 
more probable, the Italian aggression arrays Islam 
against Christendom, then both this country and 
France will have quite enough to do to attend to their 
own defence. 


THE TREND OF TRADE. 


IR ALFRED BATEMAN’S memorandum presented 

to the Board of Trade on British and Foreign Trade 
during the period for the most part since about 1880 
does not emphasise sufficiently the unfavourable deduc- 
tions that may be drawn from the statistics he gives. 
We do not find the same satisfaction as appears to be 
afforded him from his frequent reference to the fact that 
after all we still occupy the foremost place amongst our 
rivals in national commerce, and that in bulk our trade 
both in exports and imports steadily increases. What- 
ever may be said of the much greater increase of the popu- 
lations of Germany and the United States during the last 
thirty years, which in the case of the States equals 
the total population of the United Kingdom, on the 
transformation of agricultural into urban and manufac- 
turing communities, the percentages and the per capita 
figures show an element for which these changes do 
not account. Sir Alfred ascribes particular importance 
as tests to the production of coal and iron. They are 
the measure of the growth of a nation in manufacturing 
and productive power. The absolute increase of coal 
production in the States between 1870 and 1900 
was greater than in the United Kingdom, and from 
being only a third in amount has become virtually equal 
to ourown. In Germany the absolute increase is three- 
fourths of our own, and beginning with a fourth in 
quantity it is now nearer one-half. But taking it by 
population the tables show that the consumption of coal 
per head is both in Germany and the States in- 
creasing faster than with us and the increase in the 
States is more than double. ‘‘ Nevertheless” says the 


memorandum ‘‘we still occupy the foremost place 
under all three heads when population is taken as the 
measure”. The rider is added however that it cannot 
be said that the predominance or even pre-eminence of 
the United Kingdom is any longer what it was 
as far as those old fields of industry are concerned; 
for what is said of coal applies to the case of pig-iron. 

The tables of exports develop the argument. Our 
trade has not diminished; it has not stood still; it 
has even increased from 223 millions sterling in 1880. 
to 283 millions in 1900. But while in the period 
1896-1900 the increase over the period 1880-4 had 
been only 15 millions in the United Kingdom, 
in France it had been 12, in Germany 36, and in 
the States 71 millions. Per capita the memorandum 
remarks that since 1875 the exports have been nearly 
Stationary in all the countries named. But this appears 
too favourable a view even allowing for the high amount 
of the United Kingdom in 1870-4, which was £7 7s. 3d. 
as due to the Franco-German war. From 1880 the 
amount per head in the United Kingdom has been 
slowly falling, and if we reckon from 1890 when the 
United Kingdom head average stood at £6 2s. 11d. we 
find it fallen in 1895-99 to £5 19s. 5d. whilst in France 
and Germany it had risen by three or four shillings and 
in the States was only eightpence less. In any case how- 
ever even if the head average in the population had not 
greatly increased the bulk increase had gone, as the 
subsequent tables show, to decrease the proportion of 
imports received from the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with Germany and the States by the markets of 
European countries, of Egypt, of the South American 
Republics, of China and Japan, of British India, and 
the British colonies. 

Leaving this point for the present what of those 
exports of manufactured products which are of most 
importance to our own position? Germany’s share 
in 1880 was 83 millions, increased by 1900 to 149 
millions; the States in the former year was 21 
millions ; in 1900 it had become go millions, equal to 
that of France which in 1880 had been 74 millions. Now 
the exports of manufactures from the United Kingdom in 
the period from 1896-1900 was 210 millions ; in 1880-84 
it had been 212 millions. Taking the highest figure of 
230 millions in 1890 the increase is a bagatelle compared 
with the German and States increase. Shipbuilding 
however is excluded to make the figures compara- 
tive. The remark of the memorandum is merely that 
this ‘‘is not so satisfactory as could be wished”. 
Nor is it satisfactory that the memorandum only 
remarks in addition that we hear of industrial distress. 
in Germany and other Continental countries, and 
that pauperism is not increasing here, and the propor- 
tion of skilled workmen unemployed is comparatively 
small. The same might be said of many a stagnant 
unprogressive, declining country. 

Independently of the memorandum we know that 
we are doing less in the way of export trade to 
the States than was the case a few years ago, 
and that ‘‘there is little sign or immediate prospect 
of substantial recovery”. The increase of over 
5 millions to Germany between 1880 and 1900 in- 
cludes some manufactured goods, woollens, cottons, 
iron and steel and machinery, but it is mostly due to 
coal. According to the memorandum the increased 
exports of Germany and the States have not affected 
us very much in the home market for manufactured 

oods. The competition is in the foreign trade. 

rom 1880 to 1g00 our imports from Germany had 
increased per annum by nearly 4 millions, but there 
were only slight increases in cotton, woollen, glass and 
iron manufactures—the great item being sugar. There 
has been no inroad on our home market by that large 
increase of German manufactured exports before 
mentioned which consists of machinery, clothing, 
coloured prints, coal tar dyes, coarse ironwares, fine 
ironwares, leather and toys. The same remark is 
made as to the States, whose exports both in amount 
and proportion have grown much faster than those of 
Germany. Some of the so-called ‘‘ manufactured 
goods” include the large items of refined mineral oil, 
and paraffin and paraffin wax. ‘‘ Most of the very 
large increase in our imports from the United States 
continues to be made up principally of the products 
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of agriculture and stock raising, timber and petro- 
leum, to the extent of at least 110 out of the 
total of about 139 millions in 1900. There has 
been some increase in recent years in such articles 
as machinery, unwrought steel and a few items of 
less importance (e.g. copper, lead, electrical goods, and 
miscellaneous iron sth. gow Fre must not be left out of 
account. For the moment however the imports of un- 
wrought steel appear to have virtually ceased, while as 
regards machinery, the trade has probably been a 
special one in new types (principally electrical and 
metal working) to which our makers will easily adapt 
themselves. In any event there has evidently been no 
displacement of the home market in respect of 
machinery, our exports of such goods having tended to 
increase rather than to diminish up to 1900 though there 
was some decline in 1901.” Moreover the memorandum 
adopts theexplanation, for a portion of the iarge increase 
in the value of imports from the United States since 
1895, that it is due to the repurchase in the States 
of American securities held there by England. English 
capital has been retransferred from the States here 
in this shape to its owners who must find some 
other and probably less lucrative investments. The 
view of the memorandum therefore is, as regards 
the relation of the United Kingdom to America, 
which is and is destined to be a far more formidable 
rival than Germany, that American manufactured articles 
do not largely affect the home market; but that our 
export trade to them in manufactured goods has been 
seriously affected by their increasing ability to manu- 
facture for their own home market. This is due “‘ to 
the rapid increase of industrial population and of pro- 
ductive energy in relation to coal and iron, and the 
assistance of an eminently protective tariff”. 

In what has preceded we feel strongly the suspicion 
that the drift of the unfavourable figures has been 
unduly minimised and explained under the influence of 
a parti pris. We feel it the more strongly in the in- 
ferences from the tables on trade with neutral markets. 
These show a diminishing British trade throughout 
the world, especially in China, Japan and our colonies. 
Our exports to Japan have declined from 33 to 21 per 
cent. ; the share of the States has increased from 8 to 
15 per cent. The United States have increased their 
share of the Australian and South African trade also at 
our expense. In European countries we have been 
losing while Germany and the States have been gaining 
in various proportions. Our Russian trade has de- 
clined from 27 to 22 per cent.; the German trade 
with Russia has advanced from 28 to 39 per cent. ; 
the States have gained 5 per cent. on the Belgian 
trade ; 4 per cent. on the Austro - Hungarian trade ; 
3 per cent. on the Italian trade; 10 per cent. on the 
Danish trade. With these figures before us what do 
we care about being constantly reminded that ‘‘on the 
whole we still retain the preponderating position” or 
the apologetic suggestions that ‘‘the exports are 
mostly food-stuffs” further modified by the saving 
clause ‘‘but manufactured and partly manufactured 
goods have also counted for something”? We shall 
next week examine the value of this kind of apology 
with which the memorandum abounds. At present our 
object has been to set out the actual facts as they 
appear in its pages. The percentages just given must 
be supplemented by the figures as to bulk. Between 
1884-85 and 1898-1900 the United Kingdom increased 
its exports to the neutral countries above named by 
430,000,000 less than Germany, by £ 41,314,000 
more than France; and by £61,283,000 less than 
the United States. In spite of all its apologetics the 
memorandum has to admit in the face of such figures 
that both countries are becoming more and more dan- 
gerous competitors in the world’s market. America is 
the more dangerous of the two and her increasing 
manufactures ‘‘are swelling the export trade in every 
direction”. All this appears plainly enough in the 
memorandum. As to its feeble conclusions, which 


amount only to a platitude about ‘careful and ener- 
getic improvement in method”, and what we consider 
the fatuous remark that ‘‘ the assistance which the'State 
can give in the matter must necessarily be of a limited 
character”, we shall take another opportunity of 


speaking. 


THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC. 


“| word museum has acquired an unhappy con- 

notation. It suggests to many people collections 
of dead and stratified specimens dating from 4004 B.c., 
or before that delightful date from which popular science 
once started. So it has come about that the British 
Museum and those who direct its development are 
looked upon by a certain class as ‘‘not of to-day or 
yesterday” or even of the day before that. Perhaps 
some of the strange collection of people who haunt the 
Reading Room help to keep up the false notion ; and 
there is some excuse for that fictional character who 
earned a precarious livelihood by stealing the Museum 
soap. Of course those who have taken any trouble 
to find out what the British Museum is—and this class 
must include everyone who has done special work in any 
department—are aware of its vitality and “‘ efficiency”. 
Much of the work must need intelligence to appreciate 
it and for this reason the Museum cannot and does 
not intend to be popular, in the limited sense of 
the word. At the same time its popular work is 
striking and the trouble taken by officials to satisfy 
all cravings for knowledge, even of a debased 
nature, are astonishing. The authorities in the Print 
Room will suspend the compilation of a catalogue 
which is to bring the art of the ages into reach of any 
inquirer—and the inquirers come from the ends of the 
world—in order to tell some journalist who is writing 
an article for some silly and ephemeral print all there 
is to know about whips. Or a Transatlantic democrat 
of other leanings will interrupt the work of a depart- 
ment for a morning in the search for his improbable, 
and perhaps impossible, ancestors. 

Perhaps the best corrective of the popular view is to 
go to the Museum itself, and to go often. The second 
best is to read the considerable volume which embodies 
the annual reports, of which the latest has just been 
published. Though nothing can make up for the 
failure to become acquainted with the Museum in its 
concrete form the report gives a better notion even than 
a visit of its progress and present activity. The Museum 
may be regarded as an epitome of history, in as full 
but as condensed a form as exists in the world; and it 
has a double work: to continue filling up the vacant 
pigeon-holes of past history and to see that the record 
of the passing years shall go to posterity as perfect as 
possible. It is also a great educational establishment, 
open to all those who can clear their minds of the 
damaging fallacy that its wealth lies in the reference 
books that hedge and pale in the Reading Room. 

Some hint of the store of good things to be found 
has begun to reach outsiders. During the year 1go1 
the number of visitors increased by more than 29,000 
on the record of the previous year, and since 1899 the 
number of yearly visitors has been augmented by 50,000. 
It would be interesting but perhaps humiliating to know 
how many of these were foreigners. It is not suffi- 
ciently widely known that the Museum is open on 
Sundays, but the number of Sunday visitors also 
increases yearly—the increase was 5,000 in 1901—and 
has reached the respectable total of nearly 49,000. But 
these figures, as is the way with figures, give no notion 
of the real growth of popularity. The department most 
enjoyed by the public has always been the Natural 
History section, still under the jurisdiction of the 
Museum but now to be found at Cromwell Road. 
Tennyson’s admiration for this part of the Museum 
work may be repeated with emphasis. Nothing better 
of its kind has ever been exhibited than the new case 
at Kensington illustrating the principle of protective 
mimicry and cryptic colouration. It has been brought 
during the year to a level with newer scientific theory. 
How Darwin and Huxley, whose statues stand in the 
hall where the new cases are placed, would have 
been delighted with the case containing the mimetic 
lepidoptera, in which it is shown at a glance whether 
the mimicry is common to the male and female or is 
confined to one sex. 

It is difficult to leave the Natural History section, 
even in the prose of a report. Perhaps Gilbert’s 
comprehensive ejaculation ‘‘O South Kensington!” 
is alone capable of covering the ground. But anyone 
who is tempted to regard the Museum as a sort of 
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sepulchre or the officials. as anchorites should be made 
to study the record of work. Dr. Andrews spent five 
months of the year in palzontological searches in 
Egypt. After one journey of seven days “‘ across 
waterless desert” he brought back among lesser 
treasures the bones of ‘‘ Mastodon aff. angustidens ” 
obtained for the first’ time. Mr. George Murray, 
keeper of the department of botany, left the Museum 
to accompany the National Antarctic Expedition 
on board the ‘‘ Discovery” and returned with the 
marine collections made on the outward voyage. From 
Abyssinia the trustees received a letter from the 
Emperor Menelik giving assurance of help and protec- 
tion to all English people who may go to Abyssinia in 
the interests of science. One may say for the benefit 
of those who admire the attribute and the phrase 

which it is commonly expressed that the Museum is 
almost as nearly “‘ up-to-date” as the most progressive 
paper whose accumulating files are already causing 
difficulties. In spite of their ubiquity it will astonish 
many people to know that as many as 3,170 news- 
papers were published in the United Kingdom in 1901 ; 
and of these 1,113 appeared in London. 

Of the acquisitions in the several departments during 

the past year it is not possible to give any adequate 
notion. The circumstances of its presentation gives 
a special interest to a remarkable early Christian bow! 
of glazed pottery. It was given by anonymous donors 
who wish to be known as ‘Friends of the British 
Museum”. May the goodly company be increased. 
Perhaps the most intrinsically valuable addition, fill- 
ing a gap that has been often regretted, is in the de- 
partment of British Medieval Antiquities. It contains 
the collection of Gaulish Antiquities formed by M. Léon 
Morel. With the help of this purchase the Continental 
series illustrating the late Keltic or early British period 
in England has been made fairly complete. The 
Department of Printed Books has acquired a prize in 
the ‘‘ Liber Festivalis” of John Mirk, 1493, of which 
only four copies are known to exist. An English 
translation of Luther’s reply to Henry VIII. and the 
King’s rejoinder contains an interesting preface, also 
written by Henry. There is some humour in his 
description of Luther as “late a frere Augustyne, and 
now ron out in Apostasy and wedded”. The MSS. 
Department has a few important contributions to the 
history of the war, especially a petition addressed to the 
Volksraad by the Committee of Burghers of the Trans- 
vaal, signed by Pretorius, Kruger and others, asking 
for help to recover their independence. The date is 
1079. 
Some of the special exhibitions of the year have been 
unusually successful, notably the succession of MSS. 
illustrating the millenary of King Alfred. But it is a 
pity that more people did not take advantage of the 
exhibition of the series of drawings by British and 
foreign artists which was opened to the public in May. 
Somehow the general public does not get to know 
as it should all the wealth which the Museum offers for 
whoever wills. Perhaps nothing has been more appre- 
ciated than the gifts of Museum publications, including 
prints and drawings of Old Masters, which have been 
made to free libraries, local museums and art schools in 
different parts of the country. This is educational 
work of real value, and a proper method of attacking 
the spirit of provincialism. 


FACT AND IDEAL.* 


XPERIENCE, Coleridge said, is a Cyclops with 
one eye, and that at the back of the head; and 

the epigram might be plausibly applied to political 
philosophy. Nothing is more remarkable in the history 
of ideas than the naif confidence of even the greatest 
thinkers—of Plato for example—that it is possible and 
desirable to lay down once for all the bases of the ideal 
lity ; and the invariable, but apparently unconscious 
ias by which they were led to determine the character 
of the ideal with reference to the conditions under 


'* “A History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval.” By 
William Archibald Dunning. New York : The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 1902. fos. net. 


which they happened to live. Even Aristotle, who was 
less of a poet and more of a man of science than his 
great predecessor, conceived no other type of State to 
be worth serious consideration than that which had 
been produced by the peculiar and exceptional circum- 
stances of Greece. Yet Aristotle lived at the court of 
Macedon and was the tutor of Alexander; while he 
wrote, the City State was already being transformed 
into a mere local community ; and the fact of the future 
was the Empire first of Macedon and then of Rome. 
Rome grew and expanded unhelped by reflective 
thought; and hardly had Cicero expounded the philo- 
sophy of her republican constitution than the advent of 
Cesar made his work ridiculous. The Empire waxed 
and waned, evolved its system of jurisprudence and 
its notion of the sovereignty of the Prince, with little 
regard to the doctrines of the obscure sect that was 
undermining its foundations. The philosophy of the 
Empire and the Church succeeded, it did not herald 
their advent ; and its exponents were never so active 
and uncompromising as in the century that was already 
witnessing the decline of the order they championed. 
The kings of France and of England brought to birth 
a new form of State with little help from the expounders 
of ideas; and the divine right of kings had hardly 
been invented before the royal power had begun to 
decay. Democracy succeeded ; and even while we are 
engaged in the attempt to discover its formula, the 
thing itself is already passing into a mere cloak for 
the tyranny of millionaires. Reflection it would seem 
has empire only over the dead; and the fact that an 
ideal has found expression is proof that it is already 
superseded. 

So considered, no study, it might seem, could be 
more idle than that of the history of political ideas. 
For it is a study, it might be maintained, not of the 
forces which create events, but of a reflection which 
supervenes upon them, like an iridescence, commonly 
at the moment of their decay. To adopt such a view 
however would be to neglect the essence of the whole 
matter. For ideas, whether or no they create, do at 
least interpret, and interpret in the only sense that is 
profoundly true and important—in the sense of the 
ideal at which institutions ought to aim. It is a 
characteristic note of all political thought, except that 
of the nineteenth century, that it concerns itself with 
the concept of Good. The State, says Aristotle, exists 
for the sake not of life, but of good life ; and never till 
the advent of the Utilitarians has that noble truth been 
forgotten by the few who in every age have sought to 
give a rational sense to the blind workings of passion 
and interest. Through Aristotle and the Stoics there 
passed into current thought the conception of Nature 
as aiming at an ideal, and of Natural Lawas the rule of 
her operation. This conception was the inspiration of the 
great Jurists of the Empire who expounded, universa- 
lised and codified Roman Law. Taken up into Christian 
thought, it reappears in a modified form as an expres- 
sion of the Divine Will. Surviving the disruption 
of the Christian Church it dissociates itself from 
theology and asserts itself once more as an absolute 
innate ideal. In this form it lays the foundation of 
International Law; and finally, associating itself with 
the revolutionary impulses of the eighteenth century, 
becomes the theoretical basis of democracy. Here 
for the first time it forgets its original identifica- 
tion with the law actually operative in nature and 
man, and repudiating the Past and its processes an- 
nounces a new heaven on earth. Hence the reaction 
which swept it away from the field of political 
thought, and cleared the way for that utilitarian philo- 
sophy, which, in England and America at least, 
still dominates ethical and political thought. Yet even 
Utilitarianism represents an ideal, though one neither 
so noble nor so profound as that which was embodied in 
the often confused speculations of the Law of Nature. 
It postulates Pleasure as an end; and so far does at 
least endeavour to introduce a logical sense into the 
chaotic results of political and economic forces. Un- 
fortunately, the ideal of the happiness of All easily slips 
into that of the private advantage of each ; and the Utili- 
tarian doctrine, if it cannot fairly be held responsible for 
the ignobility of our age, is at least singularly congenial 
to it. At the close of the eighteenth century, under the 
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influence of the philosophy of Nature, men were devoted 
passionately and recklessly to ideas ; at the beginning 
of the twentieth, under the domination of Hedonism, 
‘they are devoted frankly to brute force and cunning. 
The State is becoming a mere instrument in the grasp 
-of unscrupulous and all-powerful Interests. Democracy, 
before our very eyes, is turning into Plutocracy ; and 
while we consider the question of how Governments 
may control Trusts, Trusts are already controlling 
Governments. The ideals of the Past have ceased to 
have'any application for us; but we show ourselves 
singularly incapable of evolving new ones. The 
highest reach of our thought is the conception of a 
comfortable Anglo-Saxon community, where every- 
body shall live in little rows of semi-detached 
villas, everybody have plenty to eat and drink, plenty 
of leisure to devote to betting and watching pro- 
fessional sports, plenty of Native Races to exploit, 
and a remnant of ‘‘decadent” Latins to illustrate 
in the Concrete the futility of art, literature and 
religion. Thus it is that Utilitarianism has come 
to be interpreted in practice. Never did philosophy so 
ignoble admit of so ignoble an application. How great 
‘by comparison shines across the Ages the ancient world ! 
How great even the barbarism of the Middle Age! For 
over{that welter of violence and lust did at least hover 
the heavenly arc of Dante and Aquinas. If the past 
ages were not, any more than our own, moulded by 
ideas, they at least recognised and adopted them when 
they came into being; they at least assumed a form 
which at its best was capable of making appeal to the 
minds of philosophers and poets. And thus the history 
of political thought is at bottom the history of what to 
the best minds the successive ages at least potentially 
‘were. Hence its importance; and to no age can it be 
more important than to one which has gone far to for- 
get that there is such a thing as an ideal at all. How 
strange to our modern ears sounds the sentence of 
Aristotle that the State exists not for life, but for good 
life! How strange the dictum of the Stoics that it is 
an expression of the Law of Nature! How strange 
its reference by Aquinas to the will of God! How 
strange even the rhodomontade,—noble too in its 
way,—of the founders of the American republic: 
‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights: that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
What do we hold to be self-evident? That the Anglo- 
Saxons are the greatest people in the world ; and that 
the end of existence is the creation of a universal villa- 
dom! Well, if Professor Dunning’s admirable survey 
of the nobler ideals of the past can help to cure 
Englishmen and Americans of that illusion, he will 
have done the greatest of all services both to his own 
country and to ours. 


YACHT RACING IN 1902. 


“Tas time last year the SarurDAY Review in one of 


its articles on yacht racing ascribed to the credit 
of the war the paucity in the numbers of competitors 
in some of the classes that used to be regarded as 
giving the best sport. It is not possible this year to 
lay the blame for the same omission in that direction, 
andin spite of hopes to the contrary complaints were 
to be heard earlier in the season of the, comparatively 
speaking, small number of racing wachts of most 
classes who came to the gun. Latterly, at all 
vents in the smaller racing yachts, better ‘‘ fields” 
were noticeable, and with the advent of the Cowes 
week very respectable entries to several of the races 
‘were obtained. Most noteworthy probably in this 
respect was ‘‘The Emperor’s Cup” for which were 
secured no less than fifteen starters, and the Sail- 
ing Committee of the R.Y.S. must have occupied a 
good deal of time in arranging a handicap foredoomed 
to displease everyone except the winner. It says a 
good deal for the seamanship of those in charge of the 
vessels for this race, in which competing vessels con- 
sisted of all sorts and shapes and sizes, ancient and 


modern, schooners.and yawls, present cruisers and ex- 


cacers, all jumbled up together, when it is seen that 


the whole fifteen got across the line in less than two 
minutes from the! gun. That line, by the way, 
gave none too much room for the manceuvring 
of so diverse a fleet of ships in the strong tides of 
Cowes Roads and the crowd of shipping usually 
assembled for the regatta week. It is a pity the 
mark boat was not placed a'little further out. Com- 
plaints were to be heard on account of the short- 
ness of the line. Members who had but recently joined 
the Squadron are to be congratulated on successes for 
two years in ‘‘ The King’s Cup”, Mr. Rupert Guinness 
carrying off the prize last year with the ‘‘ Leander”, 
and Sir James Pender this year with his “ Brynhild”. 
It is pleasant to see an old veteran in the shape of 
‘‘Irex” again to the fore carrying off the prize of 
‘“‘The Emperor’s Cup”. It is curious that the de- 
signers of the most modern type do not seem to be 
able to add as much to the speed of a vessel on a 
broad reach as might be expected from the improve- 
ments attained in windward work. 

Probably the greatest interest centred in the Emperor’s 
new schooner; I think it was the general hope that 
she might hoist a winning flag during the week, for 
bad luck had attended her efforts so far. One’s im- 
pression from watching her racing with ‘‘Sybarita” 
was that she was going very fast indeed, in most 
favourable circumstances; the wind was well to 
the southward and it gave her a reach all the 
way round the course; one might say it was 
almost a perfect schooner’s day with plenty of weight 
in the breeze. She beat ‘‘Sybarita” by something 
like 12 minutes which is certainly a good performance, 
and further just broke ‘‘ Rainbow’s” record over 
the same course. Calling to mind that beautiful 
schooner ‘‘ Rainbow” and comparing her attempts 
with those of ‘‘ Meteor III.”, and still further into 
the past, remembering the performances of the 
Enchantress”, one is fain, I think, to acknow- 
ledge that for racing purposes only and over the usual 
type of course used in this country schooners stand a 
poor chance against the cutters or even a yawl, unless 
on a few more or less lucky occasions when the wind 
favours them by keeping well over the broadside. 
It is urged in favour of the schooner that she is 
more of the type of a cruiser than a pure and 
simple racing vessel, but the question I think 
arises as to what is a cruiser. One’s idea of a 
cruising schooner is a vessel whose mainsail ‘can be 
so reefed that she will carry it in a moderate gale 
of wind in the open sea. Owners of the modern 
racing schooner would I think hardly feel comfortable 
with the enormous booms they now carry unsecured 
under like conditions; it is all very well to say that 
it has been done, and can be done, but there comes 
a time when it is necessary to take in that hoom 
and sail in a gale of wind and a seaway, and the 
operation is, to say the least of it, exciting. To return 
for a moment to the ‘‘ Meteor” it seems not unfair to 
ask the question ;—is this vessel properly tuned up, 
and do her ship’s company understand schooner racing ? 
In reply to the first, I think she labours under one 
considerable disadvantage; her main gaff on one tack 
seems to be unable to carry the strain of her canvas at 
all, and spills the wind entirely out of the after leech 
of the sail in a manner which must sacrifice a good 
deal of driving power. I think a new gaff must be 
shipped before much success can be looked for, and I 
believe that the vessel is in every way worthy of 
it. In reply to the second question, it is difficult 
for men accustomed to racing large cutters to appre- 
hend the fact that they will always outpoint a 
schooner in windward work and when these men find 
themselves on board a schooner they cannot resist the 
temptation of squeezing their vessel when they see a 
cutter or a yawl sailing higher up the wind than they 
can. This ‘‘ pinching” in any vessel is a bad fault, in 
a schooner it is fatal, for there is only one way to get 
speed out of her, she must be kept romping full with 
the idea of making up by speed through the water what 
she loses in weatherly qualities, by reason of her 
rig. It is a universal wish among the yachtsmen of 
this country that the experiences of this year may 
secure for ‘‘ Meteor ” a better crop of winning flags than 
she has been able as yet to acquire, for everyone would 
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like the sporting attempt of her Imperial owner to 
resuscitate schooner racing to meet with a proportionate 
measure of success. 

R. BULKELEY. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA.* 
III. 


WE proceed now to Dr. Webb’s ‘‘proofs” from 
parallels and we select those on which 
he lays most stress. And first for phraseology. 
‘*Sometimes”’, says Dr. Webb, the use of a single 
phrase will supply ‘‘ evidence that decides a question ”. 
This he finds in ‘‘ discourse of reason” which is 
pronounced to be so peculiar that some Shake- 
spearian critics have regarded it as a _ misprint. 
Now “‘ discourse of reason”, he triumphantly observes, 
occurs constantly in Bacon and twice in Shakespeare. 
If Dr. Webb knew anything of early and Elizabethan 
English he would know that “ discourse of reason” is 
a stock phrase. It occurs in Caxton, in Sir Thomas 
More, in Eden, in Holland’s version of Plutarch’s 
Morals, it occurs at least four times in Florio’s 
_‘*Montaigne” published in 1603. Another decisive 
phrase is the use of ‘‘excrements” for ‘‘hair”, so 
used by Bacon in his ‘‘ Natural History” and so used 
by Shakespeare in ‘‘Hamlet” and elsewhere. But 
‘‘excrements” in the English of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century is a common synonym for “hair”, 
as Dr. Webb might have known from the author of 
**Soliman and Perseda”, from Bishop Hopkins, from 
Charles Butler, from Donne, from Heywood, from Chap- 
man, from Randolph, from Walton. The phrase ‘‘ dilu- 
culo surgere ” is, we are informed, traceable to Bacon’s 
‘*Promus”, but it is also unfortunately traceable to the 
source of many of Shakespeare’s Latin phrases—Lily’s 
‘“‘Grammar”. ‘‘ Bacon” says Dr. Webb is the only 
writer who uses ‘‘statua” for statue, and the same 
form is used by Shakespeare in “‘ Julius Cesar”. But 
unfortunately for Dr. Webb the word in Shakespeare is 
‘‘statue”, ‘‘statua” being a conjecture of Malone’s, 
and it had no place in the text till 1793. This will 
probably suffice for the parallels in words and phrases. 
Nor does Dr. Webb fare better when he comes to his 
other parallels. ‘‘Who” he asks commenting on the 
reference in ‘‘ Richard II.” ‘‘ Down, down I come like 
glistering Phaethon” &c.—‘‘ would have bethought 
him of ‘the glistering Phaethon’ but the author of 
‘The Wisdom of the Ancients’?” We will tell him : 
Norton in “‘ Ferrex and Porrex”, Lyly in the first part 
of ‘‘ Eupbues”, Greene in his ‘‘ Orlando Furioso” and 
** Penelope’s Web”, the anonymous author of the 
‘* First Part of Selimus”’, Marlowe in his second part of 
‘*Tamburlane” and in ‘‘ Edward II.”, Spenser in his 
‘*Tears of the Muses”. ‘‘ Bacon queries” says Dr. 
Webb “‘ whether the stone taken out of a toad’s head 
be not available for the cooling of the spirits, and this 
incontinently furnishes Shakespeare with a metaphor ”. 
Both Shakespeare and Bacon could have found this in 
Maplet, in Fenton, in Gesner, in Topsel, in Nash, in 
Lyly and in so many writers that it would be tedious to 
transcribe their names. The well-known lines in 
“Richard III.” describing the ‘‘ water swelling before 
a storm” is compared with a passage in Bacon’s 
‘Historia Ventorum” to prove the identity of author- 
ship. The remark is taken, as every tiro in Shake- 
spearian study knows, directly from the work which 
furnished Shakespeare with the plot of the play 
and which he closely follows throughout, Holinshed’s 
**Chronicles”—the passage being one which Shake- 
speare has simply versified. ‘‘ Before such great things 
men’s hearts of a secret instinct of nature misgive 
them: as the sea without wind swelleth of himself 
some time before a tempest.” Dr. Webb’s ignorance 
or possibly his audacious dissimulation of knowledge 
for the purpose of making out his case is sometimes 
little less than amazing. As here for example. 


* “The Mystery of William Shakespeare.” A Sum of 
‘Evidence. By His Honour Judge Webb. Longmans, Green and Co. 
1go2. 


‘*Bacon observes that young cattle that are brought 
forth in the full of the moon are stronger and larger 
than those brought forth in the wane. Shakespeare 
adopts the idea and calls Caliban a mooncalf” (!) If 
Dr. Webb will turn to Nares’ Glossary or to any 
elementary notes on Shakespeare he will find something 
on the subject of ‘‘mooncalf” which will enlighten 
him. There is the same sort of thing on the absurd 
conclusion drawn by him on the line in ‘‘ Hamlet” 
‘Doubt thou the stars are fires”, as if the theory 
that the stars are fires is not a commonplace in the 
Greek and Roman classics. Cressida, we are informed, 
speaks the language of the ‘‘ Advancement ”, when she 


** To be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might: that dwells with Gods above”. 


Can Dr. Webb possibly be ignorant that this is nothing 
but a versification of Publius Syrus’ well-known line 
‘* Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur”? Absurd as 
these parallels are, they are nothing to the absurdity of 
scores of others which are pressed into the service of 
Dr. Webb's theory. Of these scores the following is 
typical. ‘* According to Bacon tobacco ‘refresheth the 
spirits by the opiate virtue thereof, and so dischargeth 
weariness as sleep likewise doth’; and in the 
‘Tempest’ Alonzo is ‘attacked with weariness to the 
dulling of his spirits’ and must needs ‘sit down and 
rest’.” 

But we are as weary of this nonsense as our readers 
must be, and will now content ourselves with briefly con- 
sidering three parallels which have some pretension to 
relevance. Both Bacon and Shakespeare agree in mis- 
representing Aristotle’s remark about young men not 
being fit to be instructed in Political Philosophy, both 
of them substituting Moral Philosophy. Now Bacon’s 
citation occurs in the ‘‘ Advancement of Learning” 
which was published in 1605, Shakespeare’s in ‘‘ Troilus 
and Cressida” which was published in 1609. It is 
abundantly clear that Shakespeare was a studious 
reader of contemporary literature and why, we ask, 
should he not have derived the reference and the error 
from Bacon’s Treatise? Again, in ‘‘ Henry V.” (the 
death of Falstaffe) and in the ‘‘ Historia Vite et 
Mortis” Shakespeare and Bacon have described the 
phenomena of approaching death. The one notes the 
‘*motus manuum floccos colligendo”, the other ‘‘ the 
fumbling with the sheets, and playing with flowers”, 
the one the ‘‘nasus acutus”’, the other ‘‘the nose as 
sharp as a pen”; Bacon the “ frigus extremitatum” 
and the ‘‘ clamor”, Shakespeare the ‘feet as cold as 
a stone and the crying out God, God, God three or 
four times”. And Dr. Webb proceeds to point out in 
ludicrous triumph that the ‘‘ Historia Vite et Mortis” was 
not published till long after Shakespeare’s death. Does 
Dr. Webb suppose that phenomena so common, so 
essentially characteristic of approaching death especi- 
ally in fever could not have been noted independently 
by such observers as Shakespeare and Bacon?* Even 
here, it may be added, Dr. Webb’s habitual inaccuracy 
does not desert him, for in illustrating the ‘‘ clamor” 
he cites ‘‘a’ babbled of green fields” words which 
form no part of the text, being a mere conjecture of 
Theobald’s. Next comes the parallel which Dr. Webb 
and the Baconians regard as ‘‘ almost conclusive”. In 
his ‘‘ Essay on Gardens” Bacon suggests that there 
should be gardens for every season in the year. For 
December, January, and the latter part of November 
‘* you must take such things as are green all winter”, 
and he enumerates them. Then follow the plants and 
flowers belonging particularly to the latter part of 


* There can, of course, be no doubt in the mind of anyone but a 
pedant that Shakespeare and Bacon were drawing on their own 
observation. But if parallels in books as accessible to Shakespeare as 


*to Bacon are needed they may be found in Philemon Holland’s trans- 


lation of Pliny’s chapter on death “‘ Nat. Hist.” vii. 52 Holland trans- 
lating ‘‘stragulze vestis plicaturas” ‘‘a fumbling and pleiting of the 
bedclothes”. Also in Lupton’s ‘‘ Notable Things” (1586) ‘‘ If the 


forehead of the sick waxe red and his nose waxe sharpe, if he pull 
strawes or the cloathes of his bedde they are most certain tokens of 
death.” No treatise of the ancient medical writer was so well known 
ptoms 


1190-4 


as Hippocrates’ ‘* Prognostics” which specifies all the s 
described by S and Bacon. See too Lucretius V 
Celsus IL, vi. and several later medical writers. 
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January and to all the months intervening between 
February and the beginning of November. Shake- 
speare in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” very prettily represents 
Perdita assigning to old Camillo rosemary and rue that 
‘“‘keep seeming and savour all the winter long”, to 
Polixenes the flowers of middle summer as appropriate 
to middle age, to the young Florizel the flowers of spring. 
It is quite certain that Shakespeare could not have seen 
the ‘‘ Essay on Gardens” which was not published till 
1625. But whatofthat? As Shakespeare and Bacon are 
dealing with the flowers peculiar to the different seasons 
of the year and as Bacon’s list is almost exhaustive, 
including about 50, while Shakespearé specifies 16 
how, in the name of common sense, could they avoid 
mentioning many of the same flowers? As it is 
Shakespeare introduces five which Bacon does not 
include, at least under the same name, namely rue, 
carnation, savory, oxlips and crown imperial. The 
true distinction lies in the magic of the poetical presenta- 
tion of these flowers, of which there is as little in Bacon’s 
bald catalogue as there would be in a nurseryman’s 
instructions to his labourers. So much for this 
‘almost conclusive parallel”. The futility of Dr. 
Webb’s parallels between Shakespeare’s natural his- 
tory and that of Bacon has been so fully exposed 
by Professor Dowden in the July number of the 
Re eran Review ” that there is no need to discuss 
it here. 

Nor does Dr. Webb, with Bacon’s extant poems 
staring him in the face, see any difficulty in attributing 
to him the blank verse of Shakespeare. For what, he 
asks, is Bacon’s prose very often but blank verse in 
disguise? Dr. Webb then proceeds to strip the dis- 
guise from a paragraph in the ‘‘Sylva Sylvarum”, 
exhorting us to ‘‘lay the sea-shell to our ear” and 


‘detect the murmur of thesea”. And the following is 
what the sea murmurs to us: 
‘* The process 


Of nature still will be as I conceive, 

Not that the herb you work upon should draw 
The juice of the foreign herb, for that opinion 
We’ve formerly rejected, but that there will be 
A new confect of mould which perhaps will alter 
The seed, and yet not to the kind 

Of the former herb”. 


In conclusion: what Dr. Webb and the Baconians ask 
us to credit on such evidence as we have discussed is, 
that a man, whose conceptions of love, of beauty and 
of friendship found, as his whole character and career 
as well as the rest of his writings prove, exact expres- 
sion in his essays on those subjects and in his ‘‘ Essay 
on Marriage and Single Life”, was the author of 
‘Venus and Adonis”, of the Sonnets, of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet”, and was the delineator of Viola, of Portia, 
of Rosalind, of Hermione, of Imogen; that a man 
without a spark of genial humour was the creator 
of the Merry Wives, of Falstaffe, of Mercutio, of 
Touchstone and of Dogberry ; that a writer in whose 
voluminous works there is no trace of any dramatic 
imagination, of any light play of wit and fancy, of 
any profound passion, of any zsthetic enthusiasm, 
transformed himself into the poet of the marvellous 
dramas in which all these qualities are essential and pre- 
dominating characteristics ; that the master of a style 
the notes of which in colour, in tone, in rhythm are 
unmistakeable became at will the master of a style 
in which not one of these notes is, even in the faintest 
degree, discernible ; and lastly, that a man should by 
the very poetry of which he acknowledged himself the 
composer refute all possibility of his being equal to the 
eae of poetry to which he never made any 
claim. 

And why this monstrous tax on our credulity ? 
Because it is unlikely that the son of a burgess ina 
provincial town should possess the classical knowledge, 
the knowledge of law, the knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature, of history and philosophy, the know- 
ledge of court and high life which the author of the 
Shakespearian dramas undoubtedly possessed. But of 
all the characteristics of the subtle and powerful in- 
tellect which informed and nourished the genius which 
gave us these dramas the most obviously striking is its 


marvellous receptivity. Shakespeare’s first school- 
master was a Fellow of Corpus Christi Oxford, and the 
poet certainly left Stratford well grounded in Latin, and 
in all probability with some knowledge of Greek. It is 
not unlikely that he passed some time before leaving 
Stratford in a lawyer’s office. During his life in 
London he was surrounded with scholars, being on 
intimate terms with one of the profoundest of them, 
Ben Jonson. He breathed indeed in an atmosphere 
of learning. Assuming that he did not read the Greek 
and Latin classics in the original (we have proof 
positive that he did but we cannot discuss that ques- 
tion here), they were almost all of them accessible to 
him in translations; and their influence saturated the 
popular literature of the time. At the weekly sermons 
at Paul’s Cross he might easily have picked up all and 
more of that knowledge, never exact and accurate, of 
Plato, of Aristotle and of the ancient philosophies 
generally which we find in his plays. No one who 
willturn to the books current in Shakespeare’s time 
will have the smallest difficulty in understanding how 
he acquired his information. That he was occasionally 
at Court and acquainted with members of the Court 
circle is certain. The language in which he addresses 
Southampton in the dedication of the ‘‘ Rape of 
Lucrece” shows that he was on terms of unusual 
intimacy, for a man in his position, with that 
nobleman. It is indeed abundantly clear that he had 
ample opportunities for studying high life and the 
aristocracy. 

The moment, therefore, we come to inquire into the 
‘* mystery ” of the Stratford burgess’ son we find that it 
simply resolves itself into the mystery of his unique 
constitution and temperament. What must for ever 
remain inexplicable is not what puzzles the Baconians, 
his attainments, his culture and his knowledge of life 
and men, but how it came to pass that Nature should 
have created a man whose intellect and genius are in 
their range grasp and versatility almost as miraculous 
as the suspension of natural laws. 

We do not suppose that anything we have said or 
demonstrated will have the smallest effect on those 
who are far gone in the Baconian craze. But if there 
be anyone in the preliminary stages of the malady, the 
ugliest symptom of which is the tickling desire to rush 
before the public with a new “discovery”, of that 
person there is still hope. And to that person we 
would in all kindness proffer the advice which Sterne 
tells us that he gave on a certain occasion to Smel- 
fungus, who was meditating a similarly indiscreet 


revelation. ‘‘‘I’ll tell it’ cried Smelfungus ‘to the 
world.’ ‘You had better tell it,’ said I, ‘to your 
physician.’ ” 


AUSTRALIAN v. ENGLISH CRICKET. 


A’ the beginning of the season we ventured to pre- 

dict that in spite of their collapse at Birmingham 
the Australian Eleven would prove a harder nut to 
crack than many of the critics were then willing to 
allow. That prediction, in spite of the defeat at the 
hands of Yorkshire, has been abundantly justified. 
Even if,'as is undoubtedly the case, our visitors have 
been highly favoured by fortune the fact remains that 
in the last three test matches they have played the best 
cricket, have shown a remarkable quickness in grasp- 
ing the situation, and utilising to the full the advantages 
which the constant variations of the wicket have placed 
within their reach. 

Of the three finished matches two have depended on 
the last wicket, and in both the luck of the weather 
has been against England. In the other we were out- 
played. The match at Lord’s, which had to be aban- 
doned owing to some of the most abominable weather 
that ever disappointed lovers of cricket, would in no 
case have been a fair test of the merits of the two sides, 
for the Australian bowling was fatally weakened by the 
absence of Trumble as well as the practical uselessness 


of Noble. In the first game, humanly speaking, a cer- 
eat stroke of bad 


tain victory for England, it was a gr ; 
luck for us that the weather, which so often aided the 


Australians, should after placing success within our 
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grasp have interfered to save them from a crushing 
defeat. 

But it is less with the results of the matches than 
with the merits of the rival elevens as shown in their 
cricket that we care to deal. Can we say that the 
Australians have really established their superiority 
as a side, or would it be truer to affirm, as one of 
the best judges of the game remarked: on the first 
morning of the Lord’s match, that in every branch 
of the game they are inferior to the Englishmen? 
It is pretty clear that neither of these views can be 
accepted without great modifications. Cricket, as we 
are sometimes unpleasantly reminded nowadays, is 
largely a question of individuals. If we were asked to 
select the best team in the world, six if not seven of the 
players would be Englishmen. Trumper, Hill, Trumble 
and Noble are the only Australians whose claim to 
inclusion on such a side seems to us to be undeniable ; 
and some good judges would go so far as to exclude 
Noble. Others again would add to their list Kelly 
or Darling, although for our part we should certainly 
not choose the Australian captain and are not in- 
clined to admit that Kelly is Lilley’s superior as a 
stumper. 

The veteran Horan has lately expressed his opinion 
that Trumper and Trumble alone would find places in 
so distinguished a company. Everybody’s opinion as 
to the exact composition of a world eleven will 
inevitably vary, but enough has been said to show 
that the majority of the side would probably be 
Englishmen. That appears to us to be a sufficient 
reply to those pessimists who have nothing that is good 
to say of English cricket. If a series of single-wicket 
matches could be played between eleven picked men of 
either side we have little doubt that the Englishmen 
would win the majority. With the few exceptions 
above mentioned there is no question that every man 
now playing on the English side has a longer and 
better record than the last five or six Australians. 
Supposing for purposes of argument that Maclaren, 
Jackson, Lockwood, and Hirst counterbalance Hill, 
Trumper, Trumble and Noble, we fail to see that Duff, 
Darling, Hopkins, Armstrong, Saunders, Kelly and 
Gregory are severally or collectively equal to Tyldesley, 
Hayward, Palairet, Braund, Rhodes, Lilley and Jessop. 
But unfortunately for England the constitution of 
the game of cricket admits of a single individual 
making his weight felt with every member of his own 
and his opponent’s side. In Trumble, Trumper, Hill 
and Noble Australia possesses four great cricketers 
capable of turning the course of any game, and it is 
chiefly due to the efforts of these men that the Colonials 
though of more unequal quality have been able to con- 
tend with and defeat a team which, if less dependent on 
individuals, has not shown during the present season 
stars of the same magnitude and brilliancy. 

Of the performances of these truly great cricketers we 
have not space to speak in detail. Unable through 
injury and illness to take part in the first two 
matches Trumble has shown himself in the three sub- 
sequent encounters the best bowler in the world. Less 
difficult than Lockwood he is far more reliable ; at least 
as accurate he has a far greater variety of device and a 
Jonger experience than Rhodes. But for Wednesday’s 
experience one would have said that he is the only 
bowler of the day for whom Jessop has no terrors. 
On a good wicket he requires a more constant vigilance 
than any other bowler ; on a bad one, as our batsmen 
have lately had good cause to know, he is practically 
anplayable. Trumper, perhaps—though when men 
like Murdoch and Hill are brought into comparison we 
must speak with diffidence—the greatest batsman that 
Australia has ever produced, must take rank with the 
immortals on this season’s play alone. He possesses 
the rare power of rising to a great occasion, while 
his wonderful and beautiful variety of stroke and his 
amazing capacity for forcing the game against any 
bowling on any wicket may help those of the present 
generation to realise in some degree the magic of Dr. 
Grace’s play when in his prime. Without Trumper and 
Trumble the Australian eleven would have been a good 
but not a great side; without Noble and Hill it would 
have lacked solidity. Less uniformly successful than 
in 1899 both these fine players have shown their old 


power and resource at critical moments and in the 
great match at Sheffield, in which England was fairly 
qut-played at all points, claimed a large share in the 
victory. 

But if so much has depended on individuals the other 
factors of the Colonial successes must not be forgotten, 
Never probably has an Australian eleven maintained a 
higher standard in the field or a greater capacity for 
working in unison. We are sometimes tempted to wish 
that those critics who are so ready to condemn the 
want of skill or nerve shown by English batsmen were 
in practice skilful enough to be allowed an opportunity 
of realising the difficulty of making runs on a bad 
wicket against Darling’s eleven. They would then 
perhaps discover that the failure of our best players 
to keep up their wickets was not wholly due to 
funk”, 

We have no intention of following the example of 
paper cricketers and showering criticism on the Selec- 
tion Committee, or on Maclaren for the management 
of his side in the field. To such those gentlemen may 
fairly reply, as did Napoleon to the obtrusive grenadier 
at Jena, ‘‘Let them have commanded in thirty pitched 
battles before giving us advice”. Unfortunate in not 
securing victory in his first match, unlucky in not 
winning the toss on one of the three occasions when 
the choice of innings conferred an appreciable and in 
one case at least a decisive advantage, beaten after 
gallant personal efforts at Sheffield and Manchester the 
English captain, who has borne the heavy responsibility 
and heavier disappointment of years of ill-success, 
deserves our hearty respect. He would also deserve 
our sympathy if the wonderful victory at the Oval were 
not enough to compensate for all arrears of ill-fortune. 
Such a recovery after such an ill-omened start is per- 
haps not to be found in cricket records. The capricious 
genius of Jessop, the fine nerve of Jackson, Hirst and 
Rhodes won against all calculation of chances and in 
spite of the worse luck in weather and wicket. With 
the views of those who have despaired of English 
cricket there will now happily be less sympathy. This 
year our opponents have had the best of the luck, and 
(in their many brilliant displays) have shown all the 
best characteristics of Australian cricket. When next 
the teams meet the tables may very easily be reversed. 
In the meantime let us not minimise our own merits by 
depreciating those of our opponents. 


A DREAM. 


BEHOLD an endless evening over land 

That lapped in vast vales rises up afar 
Into the frozen mountains ; evening brimmed 
With silence, so miraculously clear 
That crevices in peaks of distant stone 
And rust-red boughs of cedars, at the foot 
Of those remote and voiceless waterfalls 
Which down the black steeps of lone gorges plunge, 
Are shaped distinct unto the wondering eye ; 
Yet the mind, seeing, notes not how ’tis fair, 
But throned in languor has already summed 
All the vain journey thither. Not a sound 
Near by ; no motion lifts a single leaf 
Nor stirs one cold stalk of the sappy spurge 
And powdery hemlock, nor ’mid clustered reeds 
The peeping heads of certain dim blue flowers 
Mirrored in water idle as themselves. 
And she that sits upon the bank, whose head 
Droops toward her shoulder, whose full lips are closed, 
And whose wide eyes seem vacant, yet contain 
Profound remembrance sunken like a wreck 
Beneath. grey seas, is she of this entranced 
And glimmering land the sole inhabitant ? 


LAURENCE BINYON. 
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LONDON’S HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


N OW is the time arrived when every man taketh his 

holiday. Great lords are flying in search of dis- 
traction all over the world ; others and the millionaire 
manufacturers are shooting or planning shooting ; the 
suburbanites are off to the seaside. The musical critics 
—that most important body—are off to the musical 
festivals. I, also a poor wretch of a musical critic, will 
be long before this screed reaches the reader, far away 
on the other side of the Channel. There will I see the 
dawn come over the hills in the mornings~ there will I 
loll lazily through the hot afternoons—if there are any ; 
there, in the evenings, will I drowse perfectly content 
as I idly pull my boat over one of the most lovely bits 
of river in the world. Not for me the musical festivals 
with their atmosphere of provincial mayorism and 
country rectorship ; not for me the stuffy theatres or 
concert-halls of London. My brethren may amuse 
themselves as best they can at the first; as for the 
theatres I care not who attends or does not attend 
them since I never do so myself in any circumstances. 
But as for the concert-halls—— 

It occurs to me that though all we important people 
have left London, there will probably be left some six 
and a half millions; and amongst these it seems 
unreasonable to believe that there are not many who 
will want to pass their evenings in another fashion 
from that of reading ‘‘Tit-Bits” in a back parlour. 
They have had their holiday, they are going to have it, 


they know they cannot get it at all: all’s one: there 


they are, doubtlessly thirsting for innocent amusement, 
and unable to get it. Probably amongst them are 
many of the musically inclined: not those who are 
content with a brass band or a hymn played on a 
harmonium or that villainous instrument known as the 
American organ ; but those who are sufficiently modern 
in their desires and tastes to wish to hear the finest 
orchestral music played in the finest possible manner, 
to wish also to hear opera given if not in the finest 
possible manner (a thing apparently impossible in 
England) in at least an adequate fashion. How many 
of them are there ? 

The next couple of months will show. Mr. Newman 
announces his usual season of Promenade concerts ; 
Mr. Charles Manners announces (as I mentioned a 
fortnight ago) a season of opera in English at Covent 
Garden. Let me first say a few words about Mr. 
Newman. His recent disaster is well enough known, 
has been enough talked about. I never dreamed fora 
moment that a little thing, a trifling defeat like that, 
would stop a man of such energy in carrying out his 
plans. But nevertheless I am sure all my readers will 
agree with me when I say we are all sorry the misfor- 
tune arrived, and all glad to find that a means has so 
speedily been found of getting over it. The cessation 
of the Queen’s Hall concerts would be nothing less than 
a national disaster and disgrace. Mr. Newman has 
deserved well of the English people. Had he done half 
so much on the battle-field as he has done in 
the concert-room he would long before now have been 
knighted, lorded, presented with addresses, taken 
to flower-shows and generally made a great fuss 
of. As he has merely done more than any other 
man to make life tolerable for the musical inhabi- 
tants of London we have grumbled at him when it 
was possible, praised him when we could not in decency 
help it, and when ill-luck came been thankful (of course 
for his sake) that things were no worse. A man may 
fail in many ways—to take two extremes, by doing 
what he honestly thinks is the best and doing the worst. 
Of those who do the worst, every day men in the City 
fail for vast amounts: they have tried simply to rob the 
public and to put money in their own pockets. When 
they come to grief a great deal of sympathy is expressed 
for them, and if they get on their legs again they 
usually end by becoming Lord Mayors or something of 
the sort. Mr. Newman while (naturally) trying to do 
well for himself has made a small failure by trying to 
give the musical public of this country such a penn’orth 
as was. never. offered in that line before; and far 
too many people have hastened to say that they 
are surprised that the end did not come sooner. 


This attitude is simply disgraceful. But for the 
artistic enterprise we should be tow just where we 
were from ten to fifteen years ago. That is to say all 
we should have in the way of music would be the 
Promenade concerts—probably directed by some such 
dodderer as the late Cusins: nay, it is possible that 
Mr. Cummings himself might be conductor; half a 
dozen Richter concerts in the busy season; and— 
nothing else whatever. It is Mr. Newman who has 
altered all that. We have now a band which can 
challenge any other in civilised parts of the world—I 
cannot speak for America which is not yet civilised ; 
we have one of the finest conductors in Europe, Mr. 
Henry J. Wood; from year’s end to year’s end we 
have a continuous series of highly interesting concerts. 
Our lives are surely not of so little value to us that 
we regard as their end only the acquisition of 
territory and the making. of money for Park Lane 
millionaires ; surely to give us such delights as we have 
experienced at Queen’s Hall, and can experience there 
to-day, is in its way quite as honourable a feat as the 
conquering of a South Africa. I at any rate think so. 
That South Africa should add millions to Mr. ——’s 
millions does not interest me in the least ; that London 
should have fine music all the year round interests me 
greatly; and the man who places London in a position 
to have fine music is a man whom I honour. There- 
fore it is that I was as sorry for Mr. Newman’s rebuff 
as I was for any that our brave but sometimes brainless 
generals got in the war ; therefore it is that I am over- 
Jjoyed to find that Mr. Newman is still himself in spite 
of his rebuff. His Promenades open on the 23rd 
of this month and I hope large enough audiences 
will attend them to make further rebuffs of the sort 
impossible. As yet only vague rumours have reached 
me as to the programmes, but presumably these will be 
of the same quality as those of former years. We can- 
not desire more than to hear some of the best music 
done in the best manner. 

The opera scheme for Covent Garden is a different 
matter in many ways. An autumn season has not been 
tried there since 1895, when Mr. Hedmont dropped an 
insignificant sum of money after running a season last- 
ing several weeks. Had it been possible to carry on 
that season until the following season money would 
certainly have been made. Whether Mr. Manners will 
be more, or less, or equally successful this year it is as 

et impossible to tell. It will certainly not be his fault 
if it is not artistically successful. By far the best opera 
chorus I have ever heard and seen is already in an 
advanced state of preparedness (as my daily brethren 
say); a good and in numbers adequate orchestra has 
been engaged and is now busily rehearsing; many of 
the principal artists are at least as good as the 
majority of foreigners with high-sounding foreign names 
which the Syndicate for reasons possibly known to itself 
imports every year. Moreover Mr. Manners is taking his 
work seriously. He knows he has not to help a number 
of society noodles to pass an evening more or less un- 
pleasantly, but to please a few of those tillions (not 
millionaires) who occupy London during the months 
when London is empty. The Syndicate has shown a 
sign of grace by granting him—at a price, I expect— 
its scenery; and, when one comes to think of it, is it 
not another sign of grace that the use of the theatre 
for an artistic purpose has been granted? The pro- 
gramme for the season looks well. There is of course 
a goodly number of operas that not all of us want to 
see nowadays; but so long as a fair proportion of 
genuine works is given I see no cause for complaint. 
On the contrary. I have only to add to what I said 
recently that there seems every reason to expect very 
good things indeed. It is a pity the season opens on 
the 23rd—the same night being fixed for the beginning 
of the Promenades ; but perhaps it may turn out that 
there are in London two publics large enough to 
support two enterprises which are not rival but com- 
plementary. J. F. R. 
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SURRENDER VALUES. 


‘Te question of the amount of money paid to the 

holder of a life assurance policy who desires to 
cease further payment of premiums is one of much 
importance both to individual policy-holders and to the 
insurance companies. Statistics prove that a large 
number of policies are surrendered every year; they 
also prove that many companies make large and, as we 
think, quite unjustifiably large, profits out of these 
surrenders, although there are several companies which 
quote such liberal surrender values that the policy- 
holders do not lose, and the insurance companies make 
little or no profit. 

In spite of many changes in the direction of liberality 
which have been made in recent years, it must be 
confessed that in the majority of companies the subject 
is dealt with on somewhat antiquated lines. It is a 
matter to which but little attention is usually paid, 
and our conservative offices, and conservatism is an 
excellent feature of British life assurance companies, 
do not as a rule make important changes except under 
compulsion. 

There are, for instance, some companies which still 
think it appropriate to announce that the amount to be 
paid on surrender will be settled in each case as it 
arises by the directors of the company. It is difficult 
to understand the state of mind of a body of business 
men who can calmly make such an announcement as 
this in connexion with a purely business contract, such 
as a life assurance policy. The surrender of a life 
policy is of such frequent occurrence that the assurance 
contract surely ought to contain a specific statement of 
the conditions upon which it may be surrendered at any 
time. We believe the three American offices and several 
British companies give a table of surrender values for 
each year of policy duration in every policy they issue, 
and several companies which do not do this are pre- 
pared to give a definite statement to this effect to any 
policy-holder who chooses to ask for it. 

There is much need for reform in the matter of 
surrender values, and the first point to be noted is 
that the exact amount of the surrender value at any 

int of policy duration should be definitely stated. 

e should advise everybody taking out a policy to 
obtain a clear statement on this point, to insist upon 
exact figures being given, and to decline to be put off 
with vague statements about the liberality of the 
directors in considering individual cases, or with the 
mere assertion that the minimum surrender value is 
not less than a certain percentage of the premiums 
paid. The best companies now give exact figures on 
this point, and precise details should be insisted upon 
before a policy is taken. The way in which these 
details should be given is for non-participating policies 
the exact amount obtainable on surrender after the 
payment of each annual premium ; and for participating 
policies the exact amount guaranteed after the payment 
of each annual premium apart from bonuses, and the 
cash value at each age of every £10 reversionary bonus 
addition. With such a statement attached to the 
policy each policyholder knows exactly how he stands 
at any time. If he desires to surrender the policy he 
can judge adequately of the pros and cons of so doing ; 
or if for any reason he desires to borrow on his policy 
he knows precisely what his policy is worth.. 

As we have previously pointed out the inadequate 
treatment of the surrender value question by many Life 
Offices has brought about a state of things which 
ought not to exist. In present circumstances it is 
frequently possible to sell a life policy at public auction 
for a higher price than the company which issued the 
policy will pay for it on surrender, and in fact isolated 
cases have been known in which companies have bought 
their own policies by auction at a higher price than they 
were prepared to pay as a surrender value. This is a 
state of things for which it is difficult to see any justifi- 
cation ; the whole idea of mutual life assurance suggests 
that a policy-holder should be treated as fairly and as 
liberally as possible, and if a company considers that 
it would be an advantageous investment to buy its own 
policies at a certain price it should not offer one of its 
own policy-holders a lower price than it considers the 
policy to be worth. 


There are many other aspects of the subject of sur- 
render values with which we propose to deal in future 
articles, but for the moment it is sufficient to say that 
the conditions in regard to this point ought to be 
definitely stated, and that it is an unsatisfactory 
anomaly for the market value of policies at auction to 
be higher than the surrender value. At the same time 
we should like to emphasise the fact that there are 
many companies of the highest standing which not only 
give precise details in regard to surrender values, but 
which quote surrender values that are as high as, or 
higher than, the price that could be obtained for policies 
at auction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PEN AND THE GUN. 


To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Remembering, with the great pleasure that 
everybody must, Mr. Lyttelton’s article in your 
last issue, and contrasting it with the ‘‘ Globe” of 
12 August I marvelled once again bow it is that 
shooting, alone, as it appears, of all sports, is com- 
mitted by the press in general—in England and Scot- 
land alike—to the pen of the absolute ignoramus, 
A curious critic might fill pages with these press 
absurdities; the one I remember at the moment is 
how a paragraphist described a shooting accident in 
Richmond Park. The Royal party, he said, had just 
shot ‘‘ several very fine pheasants” when the accident 
occurred. He thought in fact that one cock pheasant 
might be likely to differ greatly from another in 
glory. As for the ‘‘Globe” I read in one column 
some chestnutty and would-be knowing chaff about 
the rifle being heard on the hill and on the 
other hand in another column this :—‘‘ Big grouse 
drives, it is feared, are doing more harm than cold 
weather, and are chiefly responsible for the depletion of 
the moors”! Speaking of the system of driving 
generally, Mr. Lyttelton remarks, rightly, that it 
often quadruples the stock and he explains why. 
The journalist, if he meant anything, meant not big 
drives but drives too often repeated—he meant in fact 
that the moors are systematically over-shot, which, in 
face of the fact that so many of them are in private 
hands, and other considerations, is ‘‘ clean ridiculous ”. 
But, any way, “‘ big grouse drives” is an intrinsically 
absurd expression derived I suppose from the analogy 
of ‘* big shoot”. Each individual grouse-drive is as 
‘“* big” as it can be made ; it is not customary to under- 
man the butts on purpose (though in the late autumn 
they may be difficult to fill) and the only thing that 
makes one grouse-drive less ‘“‘ big” than another is a 
hovering hawk, a wind that blows the birds back over 
the beaters’ heads, or the vagabond tourist who thinks 
he has a right to claim access to everybody else’s 
mountain. A man may have as big a shoot as 
he pleases of pheasants rabbits &c. but grouse still 
remain the precarious crop of the hillside—and as it 
were ‘“‘Their only harvest”. The sole way to make 
grouse drives ‘‘ big” in the sense of devastating is to 
make them not “‘big” but frequent and sweep them over 
and over again to the guns. A man may make up his 
mind this moment to have so many thousand pheasants 
next year and he can have them—but he cannot forecast 
the condition of the weather and the moors. Professor 
Long, the editor of Cicero, once wrote in comical 
desperation about Brunck—‘‘I doubt if Brunck has 
ever seen a ship!” and in the same way one doubts if 
these scribblers have ever seen a gun. They do a 
certain amount of harm by their chatter about ‘‘ tame 
pheasants ”—the cruelty of shooting them &c. A lady 
once said to me that she was sure (out of her inner 
consciousness) that the noble grouse of the mountain 
could never become tame like the poor barndoor 
pheasant whom we massacred in such quantities. As 
a matter of fact—let anybody refer in the matter to 
Mr. J. G. Millais than whom there is no better authority 
—the grouse is a most domesticable bird. Mr. Millais 
gives chapter and verse for one or two cases. As for 
the pheasant, tame as he sometimes looks upon a lawn, 
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we know how on a shooting morning he will casually 
run a mile or so if not “stopped” and how the hen 
heasants in a laying aviary fluster about if incautiously 
approached by a stranger. I am aware that the 
‘‘Angling reports” in the newspapers—I saw one in 
the ‘‘ Times” itself the other day—are terrible twaddle 
but I really think the shooting reporters with their 
stereotyped ‘‘birds plentiful and strong on the wing” 
&c. are even worse. Hunting, racing, rowing, football 
and cricket are not written about in this inefficient 
ignorant way—why should the gun alone be the victim 
of the penny-a-liner’s pen ? 
Jam, &c. 
A. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay 
30 George Street, Manchester Square, 
12 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Your editorial note misses the point of my 
letter in your last week’s issue, which is that the British 
and United States Governments look only to the safety of 


. their respective nations as against the jealousy of Con- 


tinental Europe, and take no heed of individual animosi- 
ties. You say ‘‘interests govern international rela- 
tions”. What interests do you mean? Individual or 
national. I mean national. Your sneer at ‘‘ supposed 
cousinship or any such sentiment” is hardly in accord- 
ance with the reputation of your famous periodical for 
amiability.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Basi, A. CocHRANE. 


[Far be it from us to repudiate a reputation for 
amiability, but we must admit we were rather doubtful 
at first whether our correspondent had not confused us 
with a certain contemporary of ours. Obviously we 
meant national interests: the interests of America and 
this country are antagonistic, territorially in respect of 
Canada, commercially all over the world.—Ep. S.R. | 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. . 


Cocoa Tree Club, S. James’ Street, 11 August, 1902. 


S1tr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Alex. Anderson Jun., 
in the course of his letter recommending the cultivation 
of ‘‘ared-hot antipathy” to Americans and all their 
works, says, ‘‘ If I remember rightly, Great Britain has 
been politically seduced so far as to give her support to 
the extravagances of the Monroe doctrine”. Mr. 
Anderson’s recollection is, I think, at fault. The last 
time the matter of the Monroe doctrine was raised 
in diplomacy between the two countries was at the 
time of the Venezuelan boundary dispute. In the 
course of those negotiations the Monroe doctrine was 
repudiated by the British Government, and its official 
interpretation declared to be no part of international law. 
Mr. Olney’s momentous despatch of 20 July, 1895, 
was especially notable in that it appealed to the Monroe 
doctrine by that name, for the first time in American 
diplomatic history. After a long discussion of its bear- 
ing on the case, Mr. Olney wrote :—‘‘ The rule in 
question has but a single purpose and object. It 
is that no European power or combination of Euro- 
pean powers shall forcibly deprive an American state of 
the right and power of self-government, and of shaping 
for itself its own political fortunes and destinies.” 
In that one of Lord Salisbury’s two answering dis- 

atches which was devoted to the discussion of the 

onroe doctrine it was stated (after an argument 
designed to show that Mr. Olney’s views went far 
beyond the scope of the doctrine as formerly main- 
tained) that the Monroe doctrine was no part of inter- 
national law, since it had never received the consent 
of other nations. Lord Salisbury further repudiated 
utterly Mr. Olney’s principle that ‘‘ American questions 
are for American discussion”. Since that despatch of 
26 November, 1895, the diplomatic attitude of this 
country has not, so far as I am aware, undergone any 
change. But it is certainly true that this country’s agree- 
ment to an arbitration on the Venezuela question was 
universally regarded in the United States as a triumph 
for Mr. Cleveland’s Administration and for the Monroe 


doctrine. It is also, I believe, true that Lord Salisbury 
has subsequently used, ina public address, the following 
words :—‘‘ For several years our relations with and 


cordial feelings toward our kinsmen on the other side of . 


the Atlantic have been constantly growing, and though 
neither we interfere in the affairs of their continent nor 
they interfere in the affairs of ours, we feel we can now 
always look for sympathy and a fair hearing among 
those who share with us so vast a mission for the 
advancement of mankind.” This speech, however, 
could have no weight in any diplomatic discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine, such as is pretty certain 
to arise again if the two countries continue moving 
toward that ‘‘acute stage” of rivalry which you, 
Sir, have pronounced to be unavoidable. On the 
general question, may I say that I am heartily 
opposed to the views of Mr. Anderson, Mr. W. T. 
Norfolk, and yourself? But I should agree with you 
if I believed that the present condition of commercial 
helplessness in which we are were going to last. A 
healthy rivalry, without contempt on either side, does 
not seem to me to stand in the way of international 
friendship. But the present is rather an odd time for 
us to be attempting to show the United States their 
place. 
Yours faithfully, 


E. C. BENTLEY. 


|Mr. Anderson appears to us absolutely right in 
suggesting that this country has given its support to 
the Monroe doctrine. The admission of the claim of 
the United States to intervene in a dispute between 
Venezuela and Great Britain was a more practical 
endorsement of the Monroe rule than any which a 
merely formal despatch could carry. Americans were 
justified in claiming the concession as a triumph for 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration and for the Monroe 
doctrine.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE TEACHING OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Stockwell, S.W., 11 August, 1go2. 


Sir,—Is it certain that a secondary school would 
give a better training to pupil teachers than that now 
given by pupil teacher centres at their best? Boys 
and girls have to be at least fifteen years of age before 
they can enter upon their teacher-apprenticeship, and 
this is a late age at which to introduce them to a new 
style of school work. Neither have secondary schools 
—according to the ‘“‘ Journal of Education”—been at 
all ready to accept pupil teachers as scholars—possibly 
because as pupil teachers’ work is arranged at present 
they could attend school only one session a day out of 
two. 

It is of course most desirable that teachers in train- 
ing should have as wide an experience as possible, but 
very likely the conditions under which pupil teachers 
would attend secondary schools, together with the 
diffidence they would feel at finding themselves in 
strange surroundings, would have the effect of driving 
them in upon themselves, forming them into an un- 
digested mass within the school and thus depriving 
them of much of the good they would otherwise gain 
from the course. 

If, on the other hand, pupil teacher centres are staffed 
with teachers possessing University experience, the 
work of the centre can be made a development of 
elementary school work, and the students prepared for 
the University day training colleges where their chances 
of being absorbed into the life around them are greater 
than they would have been at secondary schools be- 
cause, firstly, they are able to give all their time to study 
at the University, and secondly because undergraduates 
are older than school children and so easier to get on 
with. Pupil teacher centres need no longer be mere’ 
forcing grounds for examinations. Organic connexion 
between them and the local University College is already 
in some cases an accomplished fact, and also with the 
greater freedom that centres now possess there is more 
scope for the individuality of the teacher to make itself 
felt than there was. 
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With adequate staffs many of the advantages of a 
secondary school can be given through the centres to 
pupil teachers, and at the same time some of the dis- 
advantages of sending these teachers to schools where 
they do not seem to be wanted would be altogether 
avoided. Whether the centre is managed by the body 
controlling primary or secondary education is I think 
unimportant from the educational point of view, so long 
as the connexion between the centre and the primary 
schools of the district is kept intact. 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


NONCONFORMITY AND CULTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REVIEW. 


Hampstead, N.W., 8 August. 


Sir,—Permit me as an Anglican to point out in 
reference to the remarks in ‘‘ Notes of the Week” of 
last Saturday’s issue on the place occupied by Non- 
conformists in the middle classes that to say that 
‘Dissent has produced the dullest, worst educated 
and least artistic class in Western Europe” is to give 
expression to an idea that is past and gone and which 
certainly would not be admitted by any Churchman 
who had the opportunity of being brought into close 
relationship with Nonconformists and had been able to 
judge of the culture, high thinking and great ideals 
that animate their lives. Having many such in my 
mind at the present moment who read with pleasure 
your excellent Review, it causes me disappointment 
that expression should be given to opinions which 
must give unnecessary pain to what | believe consti- 
tutes a large percentage of your cultured readers. 


I am, Sir, yours, 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 


5 Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 2 August, 1902. 


Sir,—The question at present under discussion in 
your columns seems to me to be one that hardly requires 
an answer. The choice of the proper word is one of 
literary taste and feeling, and no one whose opinion is 
likely to be of value will ever be at a loss. The words 
** Scots”, ‘Scotch ” and “‘ Scottish ” have their associ- 
ations both in literature and in ordinary speech and it 
is his knowledge and appreciation of these associations 
that distinguish the scholar from the mere literary hack. 
If it was your intention, sir, to ‘‘ get a rise” out of the 
perfervid Scot in inserting letters upon this subject, I 
congratulate you upon the result.—Yours truly 


F. R. SANDERSON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Wendell House, Stafford, 2 August, 1902. 


Sir,—Which is correct? Truly it is hard to say. 
Does it really matter? Sir Walter Scott who should 
have known—if anyone—does not seem to have let the 
matter trouble him. 

The following are a few selections of his different 
spellings :— 

** One of my faithful Scots”—‘‘ Quentin Durward,” 
Chap. 37. 

**Scotch Music.”—‘‘ Redgauntlet,” Chap 9. 

‘* Single-hearted Scotsman.”—‘“‘ Talisman,” Chap. II. 

**Scottish Palaces,” ‘‘ Scotch Dialect,” ‘‘ Scottish 
Dialect.”—Introduction ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

**You will find that English and Scottish,” &c.— 
** Castle Dangerous,” Chap II. 

**A Welsh or a Scotch Woman.”—‘‘ Waverley,” 
Chap. II. 

** Scotch Ideas.” —‘* Waverley,” Chap. XI. 

‘*A Scotchman’s stomach ” (!)—‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
Chap. 19. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. L. 


REVIEWS. 


A MINE OF MISTAKES. 


**Roman Africa.” By Alexander Graham. London = 
Longmans. 1902. 16s. net. 


WE must say frankly that this volume has startled 
and disappointed us. It is impossible to say 
what useful purpose it could serve, or for what class of. 
readers it is intended. It is a bulky volume of over 
three hundred pages, with maps, indices, plans, draw- 
ings, photographs ; and would seem to be meant as a. 
scholarly summary of the Roman occupation of Africa, 
its social results and monumental remains, for the use 
of advanced students in our Universities. It is full of 
Latin inscriptions collected from the best sources, 
which are left untranslated ; therefore we may assume 
it is not a mere popular or gossiping ‘‘ Guide to 
Algeria and Tunis”. And yet the historical framework 
(which unfortunately forms the greater part of the 
bulk) is so full of errors and misconceptions that it 
would be dangerous to place the book in the hands of 
a beginner, and ludicrous to recommend it to proficients. 
in a special study. We are extremely sorry to have to 
say this, because where Mr. Graham is within his 
legitimate province, archeology and architecture, the. 
reader can enjoy, with profit and pleasure, his account. 
of Lambessa, Theveste, Timegad, and the other ruined 
towns of the province of Africa Byzacené and Numidia. 
Reduced to one-fourth its present size, rigidly limited to. 
a description and discussion of art, building, and mural. 
inscriptions in the first six centuries, and still graced 
with the exceedingly picturesque and valuable illustra- 
tions from Mr. Graham’s pencil, ‘‘ Roman Africa” 
might be a serviceable handbook. 

In these days of specialisation and narrow division. 
of department, it is no discredit to the real student not. 
to be omniscient. The bibliography of African studies 
alone, drawn up by the indefatigable Sir Lambert 
Playfair, amounts to 1,215 pages! Now if useful. 
work is to be done well in any province of ancient 
history or archeology, the utmost patience is exacted, 
the utmost self-denial, in not straying beyond the limits 
which the subject of interest imposes. 

But it is a matter of public concern when a volume, 
as large and pretentious as this one, goes forth 
to an unwary world, as ‘‘an outline of the history of 
the Roman Occupation of North Africa ;” and worse, 
when the author cannot restrain himself from an 
exhaustive account of the various emperors, whether 
they left their trace on the Province or not. There is 
an incurable meddling with matters of which the author 
is totally ignorant ; or where he has hastily amassed 
information from dictionaries of reference, Liddell’s 
History of Rome, a ‘‘ well-known writer” (who turns 
out to be M. Toutain), ‘“‘the scholarly pages” of 
Gibbon, and as we cannot but suspect, as his supreme 
authority both for style and historic criticism, Pinnock’s 
Goldsmith’s Roman History. Wishing to be exhaus- 
tive he ventures desperately into minute points, such 
as the division of the office of ‘‘ Pontifex maximus” 
under Pupienus and Balbinus (224); he seeks to 
cover the utter confusion of his account of Gallus’ and 
Emilian’s reign by a note on the ‘‘ Lotos” (240); and 
it is only with a sigh of regret that he abandons the 
task of rewriting the relations of Christianity and 
Paganism (242) throughout the Empire. Obviously 
the later history of the Roman world and its rulers is 
unfamiliar to him. Wherever he is ignorant there is. 
‘*silence of contemporary writers”, the princes are 
** little known”, or “‘ well-nigh forgotten ”, or obscure. 
and ‘‘ uneventful ” as the career of Constans II. (296) ! 
The general style of these superfluous historic judg- 
ments may be gathered from the following excerpts : 
‘‘of Philip’s career we know but little. . . . Like his 
immediate predecessors, he shares a similar fate at the 
hands of his own soldiers, and the favourite of the hour 
reigned in his stead” (237). ‘‘The short rule of 
Gallus, conspicuous for cruelty and indifference to the. 


' welfare of the State, was followed ” (for our author has. 


already disposed of Amilian) ‘‘ by the long and active 
reign of Valerian and his son Gallienus” (240). 
**Not a few” (of the early Czsars) ‘‘ were invested. 
with the purple at the bidding of a turbulent people. 
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or to meet the exacting demands of a dissatisfied 
soldiery” (196). ‘‘ The Julian and Flavian dynasties 
had passed away with the efflux of time; the Ulpian 
family so called had exhausted its energies under the 
magnificent reign of Trajan” (209). ‘‘It is gratify- 
ing to find the name of this excellent princess” 
(Salonina, wife of Gallienus), ‘‘ who was distinguished 
for her virtues, her tender regard for the welfare of the 
people and her liberal patronage of the arts of peace, 
recorded on a pedestal in a remote corner of the pro- 
consular Province” (241). ‘‘ Party spirit must have run 
high . . . . when all these four determined men were 
striving for the mastery, and employing the legions 
under their command in their several spheres of action 
to gain the ascendency by some decisive engagement”’ 
(266). ‘‘According to a statement by Aurelius Victor, this 
distinguished prince (Theodosius) was blessed with many 
virtues and debased by no vicious propensities ” (289) ; 
while after informing us that Valentinian II. was the 
last prince to bear the title ‘‘ Pontifex Maximus” (a 
subject of fatal fascination for our author), he solemnly 
avers that ‘‘ According to Orelli (!) Gratian was the 
last of the Emperors to use this title”. As a matter 
of fact he was the first to refuse it, and made this pro- 
fession of faith when Valentinian was scarcely out of 
long-clothes. Is Mr. Graham really thinking of Cocker 
and not Orelli at all ? 

In fact the whole tone is that of a prim schoolmistress, 
somewhat vapidly declaiming with borrowed facts and 
eking out a scanty knowledge with eulogies of the 
genuinely obscure, and haughtily passing by those 
whose names, to her possibly unfamiliar, are in truth 
connected with great events. It is in no unkind spirit 
that we make these comments, but we must protest 
against this overloading, in a pretentious book, of a 
slight residuum of interesting matter. Had Mr. Graham 
** stuck to his last”, and there is no shame to him that 
it is a small one, no objection could be raised. We can 
all of us read Gibbon ; but to rewrite the history of the 
Cesars in the above fashion utterly overwhelms the 
merit, the undoubted merit, of Mr. Graham’s architec- 
tural plans and drawings, and his list of Imperial 
Inscriptions. It is for his benefit, in the production of 
some future volume, that we note the following slips, 
or wanton and careless language: viii. ‘the half- 
civilised Byzantines” (of Justinian’s age): (34) is 
Juba’s successor ‘‘ Pompey” or ‘‘ Ptolemy”? (49) an 
elaborate description of Caracalla’s arch is out of 
place in the first chapter: (53) ‘‘ nominees of 
party factions” covers the whole list of Emperors 
from Pertinax to the death of Valentinian III. : 
(60) he seems to think proconsular government became 
more unscrupulous and oppressive under the Empire : 
and, ‘‘ From the time of Augustus the Proconsuls 
ruled over the provinces more or less despotically” : 
(79) speaks of the twentieth year of the Tribunate of 
Trajan : (107) it is extremely unlikely that the dis- 
content of Quietus (c. 120 A.D.) took the form of 
“‘biding his opportunity to throw off the Roman 
yoke”, or that the Governor Gregorius, in 647 A.D., 
after bearing for a time with ‘“‘the nominal suzerainty 
of the Eastern Emperor”, finally ‘‘threw off the 
Byzantine yoke”: (121) by what possible trope or 
metaphor can he get from Victor’s Latin, ‘‘ in ccelestium 
morem propitium”, the wonderful translation as if ‘‘ he” 
(that is Antonine) ‘‘had slid down from heaven ” ? (133) 
surely an account of the later fortunes of Tripoli is 
out of place in the very middle of an exciting episode 
in Apuleius’ life: (145) Asia and Africa, ‘‘ only 
provinces having senatorial (!) rank”: (155) the name 
Verissimus was given by Hadrian and not by Antonine, 
who we imagine was incapable of such a play on 
names : (160) we are surprised to find that he calls the 
lineage of Verus on an inscription, by the citizens of 
Uzappa, ‘‘a string of self-laudatory (!) expressions in 
honour of a man incapable of any generous act”: He 
has great difficulties in distinguishing the Gordians : 
how could young Gordian III. disband a legion for 
siding with his ‘brutal rival” Maximinus, when he 
** ascended the throne” ? He implies (222) that Gor- 
dian I. had been made proconsul of Africa by Septimius 
Severus, in which case he must have held his office for 
the unparalleled period of twenty-seven years: while 
to complete his bewilderment about this family, he 


writes (226), ‘‘ scarcely had Gordian been seated on the. 


throne (238 A.D.) when insurrection broke out ‘n Africa ; 
but the Emperor was equal to the occasion; the 
military qualities he had exhibited in early days (!) 
aided by the loyalty of his supporters, nipped the 
rebellion in the bud”, &c. Now, on 224 he is said to: 
be twelve years old at his association; after a ‘‘ few 
months’ reign” of his colleagues, he is ‘‘ raised to the 
purple”, at the age of sixteen; but, even if this re- 
markable boy contrived to live at the rate of four years 
to other men’s months, he could scarcely have a past 
record of military achievement exhibited in ‘‘ early 
days”, nor, in any case, could he have been twenty 
after a reign of six years. Nor is he less wrong about 
Julian (193 A.D.) or less puzzled about Elagabalus and his. 
family (208-211) ; apparently (195) there was first Julian 
and Pertinax, and then another ‘‘ Julianus” (szc) who 
was a much more important prince (196). But there is 
no accounting for names; we try in vain to establish 
the spelling of Lambeesis ; Claudius II. is within a page 
called ‘* Claudian” (247); and he quickly compensates 
this by abbreviating ‘‘ Florian” into Florus (248). 
Because the genitive of the husband follows the dative 
of the wife, Julia Domna, therefore he is ‘‘of 
secondary importance” (202). How could Caracalla’s 
father-in-law ‘‘stand in the way of his ambitious 
projects”? (207). ‘* Hereditary succession had long 
since been disregarded” (209); but when had the 
principle ever been recognised? Elagabalus is (208) 
clearly called legitimate son of Caracalla; yet he 
disputes this indignantly (211); and on 212 cannot 
discern Caracalla in an inscription as ‘‘ Antoninus”, 
but produces this omission (!) as a proof of the 
‘* Empress’ intrigues” and as a confirmation of the 
‘statement of most writers” that Elagabalus ‘‘ had 
no hereditary claim to the throne”. As the history 
advances into the dimness of the third century Mr. 
Graham, too temerarious, plunges deeper into the mire. 
Flavius Valens, president of the Senate in 238 A.p.,. 
‘was subsequently created Emperor with his brother 
Valentinian”. Now if Gordian III. lived twelve times. 
as fast as any of his contemporaries, Valentinian and. 
Valens must have lived at least twelve times as slowly ;. 
for their elevation took place 127 years later; though 
for that matter, they may have been two of the 
‘* original and authentic seven sleepers”. Sometimes 
one doubts if Mr. Graham knows the difference between 
Latin or Greek ; (227) mention is made of a ‘‘ noble 
Roman named Misitheus, sometimes called Timesicles 
on account of his Greek extraction”; and we wonder 
why one name should supply the argument which the 
other withholds? And again, this astounding state- 
ment : ‘‘ It is reasonable to find. . . the chief authors 
of the first three centuries ... transmitting their 
thoughts in Greek characters” (!); and among these 
are named ‘‘ Juba II., Apuleius of Madaura, Fronto of 
Cirta, and Tertullian of Carthage, who preferred to 
express themselves in Greek rather than in Latin ” (301). 
When we hear that Lactantius ‘‘ wrote his composi- 
tions in Greek”, we are simply silent in amazement. 
There were never “four Augusti” in Diocletian’s 
time (253); and we wonder what significance Mr. 
Graham attaches to this magic but unofficial title ; 
for we read (269) that an inscription ‘‘ clearly indicates 
that Maxentius was acknowledged as Augustus only, 
not as Imperator.” This prince is also granted eleven. 
years of rule, instead of six; and here we may once 
and for all note (260, 261, 234, 169 twice, 164) that his 
figures are nearly always just a year so out of 
reckoning. He speaks with justice of Pannonia, as 
‘* furnishing ” after his favourite Africa, many em- 
perors ; but he spoils this statement ¥ enumerating 
only ‘‘Decius, Probus and—Jovian!” (279); and to 
conclude, though it is more or less true that ‘‘ with 
the Theodosian Dynasty the Empire fell too”, yet we 
cannot help fancying that for Mr. Graham, Valen- 
tinian III. is actually the ‘‘last of Roman princes” ; 
and we close with a fatigued wonder that he has never 
heard of Majorian. 

It is the author’s fault if we have to write like this, 
and concentrate attention on the less essential portion. 
We look to him, not for history, but for archzology, 
for an estimate of art and architecture, in which we 
will gladly trust his judgment and his pencil. At 
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least two-thirds of the book are taken up with this 
irrelevant and inaccurate historical mockery. Let him 
burn, like the vendor of the Sibylline books, these two- 
thirds ; and we can promise him that the remainder 
will not be worth less, but more; for, as it stands, we 
cannot recommend the book either to the artist or the 
historian. 


VIEWS ON ENCYCLOPA:DIAS. 


** Encyclopedia Britannica.” Tenth Edition. Vol. III. 
Edinburgh and London: Black. London: The 
** Times ” Office. 1902. 
XTREMES meet in this the third volume of the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ”. 
Volume III. begins with ‘‘ Chicago”, which everybody 
knows, and ends with ‘‘Elduayen” which perhaps 
not one person in a thousand would be able to 
classify as animal, vegetable or mineral, person 
place or thing. It is a bewildering kaleidoscopic 
presentation of trivial and recondite knowledge 
which passes before the mind as one turns over 
its pages. Amongst its numerous and all-embracing 
articles on the scibile and the inscibile there ought to 
have been one on how to use an encyclopedia. The 
precaution is really not unnecessary because we imagine 
that many unsophisticated. readers will be trying to 
cultivate their minds by reading as much of each 
volume as they can; and we warn them seriously to 
beware of mental indigestion and an intellectual satiety 
which will end in the vow to read nothing but detective 
stories for the rest of their lives. There must be such 
readers, else why that delightfully artless article by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams on ‘‘ The Influence of Modern Re- 
search on the Scope of World-History”—a title grandiose 
and meaningless enough to have been taken bodily from 
the luminous pages of Mr. Benjamin Kidd—which 
begins ‘‘ When Queen Victoria came to the throne, the 
year 4004 B.C. was accepted, in all sobriety, as the date 
of the creation of the world” and ends with the 
thrillingly sensational observation ‘‘ But in the light 
of accomplished facts, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that a work so successfully begun will not be pushed 
forward further and further, till every available source 
of knowledge has been tapped”. We do not say 
that the kind of elementary facts and ideas conveyed 
to the unsophisticated reader ought not to be imparted 
to him in some form or other: in Cassell’s ‘‘ Popular 
Educator” or ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal” for example ; 
but we cannot, with every desire to recognise the merits 
of this great piece of book-making, reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of its being imparted to such readers in the 
pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica. There can be 
popular encyclopzdias ; there are such encyclopedias ; 
and they may be, and are, very useful for average readers, 
and writers who have to write for average readers : but 
that was never conceived to be the office of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Outside this range we believe that 
the encyclopedia which represents the learning of the 
English-speaking world should be strictly scholarly or 
scientific, that it should not give scrappy biographies, 
nor aim at reproducing the features of a gazetteer. In 
short such an encyclopedia should rigidly exclude 
everything which is suitable for the average reader 
because it is not intended for him. 

There is a grotesque incongruity in the association of 
such articles as that above mentioned and the article on 
Egyptology. One is what should not be in such an 
encyclopedia, the other is the kind of article for which 
the encyclopzdia is intended. Frankly and honestly 
an encyclopzdic article ought to be unreadable, except 
to the man who goes with a trained mind in that par- 
ticular subject to consult it. We except of course 
certain geographical or biographical articles. In fact 
that is the case with most of the Britannica articles and, 
as we have said before, when the editors are on the old 
lines their standard is not inferior to that of the 
previous editions. It is useless for the unlearned reader, 
and we mean by that anyone, no matter though he be 
well educated in the ordinary sense, to go to them for 
information. The writer is not concerned with that ; 
his mission is not expository; he is a recorder of the 
conclusions reached by his science at this stage of its 


history ; he may be said to be its chronicler for the use 
and benefit of his successors. The readers who under- 
stand him hardly need his article because they may be 
assumed to be possessed of his own learning. Take for 
example the admirable article by Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, 
the Director of the London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science on ‘‘ Economics”. No one can learn any- 
thing about economics from it except the one great 
vital fact that at the present moment in its history 
confusion reigns throughout all its departments, that old 
theories are dead, and that economics is waiting to be- 
come a science adapted to practical needs until a new 
course of investigation into facts shall have established 
something like a basis for definite conclusions. But 
such an article is a landmark which the economist of 
the future will turn to with gratitude, that before 
his eyes is presented in short compass the inchoate 
state of his science at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It will be worth a library to him and more ; 
because an expert writer of the times he wishes to 
study has placed on record for his contemporaries 
who could understand the matter the actual position of 
the science at that particular time. We might take 
other articles on physical or biological science, on 
Egyptology, and some of the articles on law and 
theology, to illustrate the same idea. It is not 
necessary and it would not be possible to mention them 
all by name. Whether in every case all the experts 
agree with everything said by the particular expert 
on their subject would require more than finite 
intelligence to answer, or at least that of the learned 
departmental editors themselves ; and we will rest con- 
tent with saying that if there is more learning to be 
found on any subjects which begin with Chi and end 
with Eld in any other volume than the third of the tenth 
edition of the Encyclopzdia Britannica, we do not 
know of it. 


MUSEUM WORK IN ART. 


‘* Reproductions in Facsimile of Drawings by the Old 
Masters in the Collection of the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery at Wilton House.” With Text 
explanatory and critical by S. Arthur Strong. 
London: P. and D. Colnaghi and Co.  1g02. 
46 6s. to subscribers. 

‘*A Description of the Sketch-book by Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck in the Collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire.” By Lionel Cust. London: Bell. 1902. 


42 2s. net. 
‘*The National Portrait Gallery.” Edited by Lionel 
1go1. £6 6s. 


Cust. Vol. I. London: Cassell. 
net. 

‘‘Holbein’s Pictures at Windsor Castle, Historically 
and Critically Described.” By Ernest Law. Lon- 
don: Bell. 1901. £2 2s. net. 

‘‘Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists in the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum.” By Laurence Binyon. 3 vols. London: 
Printed by order of the Trustees. 1898-1902. 36s. 

‘‘The Waddesdon Bequest.” By C. H. Read. London : 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. 1902. £2 2s. 

F Geer two publications that head this list are indica- 

tions of the keen interest revived in this’ country 
for the study of Italian art, the attention devoted to its 
slightest remains, and the lavish use of modern repro- 
ductive methods that is at its service. 

The first of these publications gives a reproduction 
in collotype, of the size of the originals and as near 
facsimile in line colour and tone as modern skill can 
approach, (and that is astonishingly near), of over sixty 
drawings from the famous collection of the Earl of 
Pembroke. This collection is one of the most consider- 
able of the older ones still in private possession, and 
contains many drawings that were once in the hands 
of Sir Peter Lely. Each drawing is accompanied by a 
note from the editor Mr. Strong, who is making this 
good use of special opportunities for the survey and 
sifting of treasures that remain in great English houses. 
The first number of all is the gem of the collection, 
a drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, of a horse and rider. 
The horse is rearing, rather than ‘“‘ galloping at full 
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speed”, and from its poise it seems more likely to have 
been a study for the ‘‘ Battle of Avghiari” than one of 
the projects for an equestrian statue, with which 
Mr. Strong connects it. This is followed by a study 
for Correggio’s famous Nativity (‘La Notte”). The 
design of a shepherd with his dog against a column is 
a charming part of it. Later on (24) is a pretty little 
sketch of ‘‘ putti”, and some less important pieces by 
the same master. No. 3 is a splendid example of 
Veronese, a study for one of the pictures in the 
Ducal Palace; the figures struck in with a brush 
in white over a perspective of the architecture on 
a toned paper. Then there is a sudden drop to a 
wretched affair by Niccolo Giolfino, which is too 
much honoured by reproduction. It is no doubt 
difficult to draw the line, when some little point of 
history may be illustrated ; but one grudges the luxury 
of facsimile to a good many drawings here that have no 
excuse for existence. Among them we should reckon 
a drawing to which Mr. Strong attaches, though 
evidently with misgiving, a certain importance, by 
attributing it to Titian, in imitation of Michael Angelo. 
We prefer to think that so muddled a composition and 
coarse a drawing are not the work of Titian even on 
foreign ground. No. 12 is interesting as a finished and 
dainty drawing for the architecture and sculpture of an 
altar, by some fifteenth-century Florentine. No. 13, a 
Venetian study of a head, is vigorous in style, but only 
second-rate school work ; the foreshortening is not really 
studied. We refuse to believe the ‘‘ Correggio”, No. 14, 
authentic ; it is probably a copy from a picture by the 
master. No. 17 (Antonio del Pollaiuolo) also raises a 
little doubt ; the line in places suggesting tracing from 
an original drawing ; but it is an interesting and im- 
portant piece. No. 22 is an authentic and fine summary 
sketch by Raphael for an ‘‘ Incredulity of St. Thomas”, 
probably modified, as Mr. Strong suggests, into the 
similar composition of the ‘‘ Delivery of the Keys” in 
the tapestry cartoons. The ‘‘ Lanini” that follows is 
terrible rubbish. No. 39, a copy of Giotto’s “‘ Navicella”, 
has its documentary importance. The ‘‘ Pordenone” (40) 
was not worth giving. No. 45 is a pretty example of 
Parmegianino. No. 51 is an animated study by Giulio 
Romano for a boar hunt, that calls up Rubens’ later 
treatment of the subject (cf. the fine sketch at Warwick 
Castle). The studies by Primaticcio for decorations at 
Fontainebleau close the fifth part. In the sixth there 
is little of interest except a careful outline of a horse, 
with measurements, that has been assigned to Verocchio. 
If Mr. Strong has been over-tolerant in inclusion, he 
takes his revenge in many admirably terse and caustic 
comments, and keeps high praise for the praiseworthy. 
If he has a foible, it is for any trace of Correggio’s hand. 

The ‘‘ Chatsworth Vandyck Sketchbook” came 
originally into that rich storehouse after passing 
through the hands of Sir Peter Lely and other col- 
fectors. It disappeared from Chatsworth, and after 
some vicissitudes was finally bought by Mr. Herbert 
Cook, recognised, and ceded by him to the Duke of 
Devonshire. Misadventures of this sort may not 
always end so happily, and it is well that the 
contents should be put on record. They are cata- 
logued in the present volume, and forty-seven pages 
out of the 125 sheets are reproduced in photo- 

aphic facsimile. The sketches are memoranda made 
e Vandyck in his Italian sojourn 1621-27. They 
were made with a view to impressing on his mind 


the composition or single motives of pictures he. 


saw, chiefly those of Titian. Thus we find here notes 
of ‘* Christ crowned with Thorns”, and of ‘‘ The Agony 
in the Garden” that Vandyck made use of in his own 
well-known pictures. The interest of the sketches, 
often the slightest scrawls and shorthand notes, lies in 
their illustration of Vandyck’s method and models of 
study, and the evidence they afford of the existence of 

ictures by Titian, not all of which can now be 
identified. Mr. Cust has transcribed Vandyck’s notes 
and elucidated a number of the references, but others 
remain obscure. We may add two trifling criticisms. 
His statement that the sketch on Plate XLV. may 
represent the original composition of the Dresden 
** Venus’. (Morelli’s Giorgione) needs some quali- 
fication. It is rather a very free variation upon 
it, and not for the better; but a variation very 


likely from the picture before the Cupid had been 
obliterated. The small sketch on Plate XLVII. is 
probably not a “‘ basilisk”, but a sketch of an ostrich 
living (‘‘ vivo”) as against the sketch of one inscribed 
** Titian”; and the words rendered ‘‘action of the 
ostrich when angry” must refer to this sketch and not 
the other. 

Mr. Cust has also issued the first volume of a 
complete illustrated Catalogue of the National Portrait 
Gallery, of which he is director. This follows the 
extremely useful and well-produced Catalogue of the 
National Gallery, except in two particulars. The 
alphabetical order is given up for a chronological order, 
following the arrangement of the Gallery (an index to 
the first volume will supply the alphabetical reference) 
and description is sensibly omitted from the text in 
favour of historical particulars. The whole, when 
complete, will be a valuable book of reference for 
historians. 

Mr. Ernest Law’s volume continues the series of 
masterpieces from the Royal collections on which Mr. 
Law is engaged, and follows on the collection of Van- 
dycks already published and noticed in these columns. 
Holbein supplies a much scantier crop ; for the priceless 
drawings by the master at Windsor are ruled out 
(Messrs. Hanfstaengel have reproduced them in a 
separate publication) and of the nine pictures and six 
miniatures reproduced here, three of them from 
Hampton Court, Mr. Law does not pretend that 
all are authentic. Of pictures painted for the 
Tudor Court indeed, only one certainly remains in the 
Royal collection; the rest were acquired by Charles I. 
or the Georges. Of Henry VIII. himself, nothing 
authentic remains but the cartoon for the Whitehall 
fresco, and a drawing at Munich. Portraits like the 
example from Windsor given here were based on the 
fresco. Per contra the ‘‘ Guildford” and the ‘‘ Duke 
of Norfolk” are fine examples of the master, the young 
“‘Derich Born” is a singularly charming piece, and 
one or two other pictures have their interest. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the ‘‘ Mary Magdalen” of Hampton 
Court is Holbein’s, but Mr. Law states that the most 
recent German criticism inclines to give it to the youth 
of the painter. 

Mr. Binyon is carrying through a most useful and 
also most laborious task in the cataloguing and descrip- 
tion of the English drawings in the British Museum 
Prints Department. With the English artists are 
classed foreign artists who have worked in England, so 
that Holbein, Hollar and others come within the scope 
of this publication. The whole work will require five 
or six volumes, and of these three have now appeared, 
including names from A to R. The richness of the 
collection under some heads may be gathered from the 
fact that nearly four thousand drawings by George 
Cruikshank are entered. But such cases are the 
accident of generous private donation, and though the 
department, with its limited resources, makes an effort 
to have every artist of importance represented to some 
extent, artists are not always represented in proportion 
to their distinction. Thus Charles Keene, hundreds of 
whose studies might have been acquired a few years 
ago for a trifling sum, makes a beggarly show com- 
pared with ‘‘H. B.” and even less eminent hands. 
A very interesting part of Volume III. is the careful 
transcription of two of the note-books of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that belong to the department. They con- 
tain notes on Italian pictures, sketches and memoranda. 
They were used by Cotton, but carelessly and incom- 
pletely transcribed. Mr. Binyon points out, for example, 
a note on a picture in the Carmine at Florence, ‘‘ an old 
picture before Raphael”, that all the biographers have 
overlooked, and that proves Reynolds not always 
indifferent to pre-Raphaelite art. A careful redaction 
of Reynolds’ various note-books on pictures and 
technique, and a review of his own pictures in the light 
of these notes of procedure, would be a more substantial 
gain to criticism than variations on the old biographical 
and critical material. Mr. Binyon deserves the thanks 
of students for his minute and scholarly work. 

We noticed at the time when it was opened to the 
public the valuable collection of bronzes, enamels, and 
other precious works of art bequeathed to the nation by 
the late Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, and under the 
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terms of his will separately exhibited as the Waddesdon 
Bequest. An illustrated catalogue has been prepared 
by Mr. C. H. Read of the Department of Medizval 
Antiquities. It gives, in an introduction, a general 
account of the collection, and this is followed by a full 
descriptive catalogue. Fifty-five of the more important 
objects are reproduced in photogravure; there are 
numerous blocks disposed in the text, and some illus- 
trations are added from the works of the engravers 
Le Blon, Daniel Mignot, and De Bry, designs that go 
to prove the Teutonic origin of jewels that are commonly 
associated with the name of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
type largely represented in the collection. 


A COMPANION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


‘The Lake Counties.” By W. G. Collingwood. 
Pp. 392 with Maps. Illustrated. London: Dent. 
4s. 6d. 

M ESSRS. DENT have been singularly fortunate in 

securing the services of one of the few men 
resident in the Lake Country who have made its arche- 
ology a study, and one who has a real love of the 
countryside and an artist’s eye. Mr. Collingwood has 
further served an apprenticeship to Icelandic lore and 
as a writer on the localities of sagas in Iceland has been 
able to grasp better than most men how nearly allied to 

Norse ways and Norse names and Norse folklore is the 

Lake District to-day. 

The book is not a mere itinerary in the old-fashioned 
guide-book sense. We are not told how many hours 
and minutes we shall be afoot but we are, as we take 
the tours it suggests, enabled to go far journeys that 
never tire into the land of romance and history and can 
repeople the vales and fellsides with the inhabitants of an 
earlier time. Mr. Collingwood has been happy in having 
to his hand much that is fit for the making of such a 
book. The annals of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archzological Society, of which he is now we believe 
editor, have done much to supply material, and text- 
books like Canon Rawnsley’s ‘‘ Literary Associations of 
the Lake District”, Dr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Dialect Tales”, 
Dickenson’s ‘‘ Cumbriana”, Pagen White’s ‘‘ Lays and 
Legends of the Lake Country ” have doubtless been laid 
under contribution; guide-books from Father West 
130 years ago were at his disposal and the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Jacksoniana ” at Tullie House was open to him, but it is 
only a good workman who can make use of tools and 
Mr. Collingwood has not only the instinctive eye for 
research but the imaginative power by which old days 
are brought back and place-names made to give up 
their history. He callshis book ‘‘ The Lake Counties” 
for he remembers what most tourists forget, that Lan- 
cashire has as much right to be called part of the Lake 
Country as Westmoreland, and that the Yorkshire border 
has a claim to be looked upon as the fringe of Lakeland. 
The book is divided into eight journeys: The Kent 
and Lune; Windermere and Grasmere; Lake Lanca- 
shire—a title that is not a very happy one and had 
better have been Lancashire Lakeland; Eskdale and 
Wastwater ; Ennerduale and Allerdale ; Merry Carlisle 
and the Border; Keswick and Thirlmere; from Hel- 
vellyn to Stainmoor. Mr. Collingwood has something 
to tell us of real interest all the way and though we 
must often think him a little rash in his suggestions of 
the meaning and derivation of place-names, and prefer 
to follow old Robert Ferguson in his derivation of 
such mountain heights as Helvellyn and Skiddaw, 
we are often grateful to him for his Norse sugges- 
tions and always thankful for his antiquarian notes. 
It is a pleasure, after reading the inaccurate ‘‘ paste 
and scissors” stuff that does duty for a guide-book to 
the Lakes which lately appeared in the Highways and 
Byeways Series, to find that in this guide by Mr. 
Collingwood at least we have accuracy and some 
original research, and we are glad that in place of the 


impossible and misleading black and white thumb-nail . 


sketches of Mr. Pennell we have in this Lake Counties 
Guide the artistic work of a man who knows and cares 
for the district. Mr. Collingwood was fortunate to 
obtain the aid of Mr. Cuthbert Rigby te illustrate his 


But it is much to be doubted whether the interests 
either of the public or of the publishers have been served 
by the chapters in Part II. of the book. The ground has 
either been covered by experts or was not worth cover- 
ing. Macpherson’s. ‘‘ Fauna” and Professor Benet’s 
‘** Lake District Flora” and Clifton Ward’s ‘‘ Geological 
Monograph ” have told us all we need know on these 
matters, but lovers of bird life will be grateful to Miss 
Armitt for her lists of birds and to Canon Crewdson for 
his lists of butterflies and moths. Roci -climbers will 
be very glad to have Mr. Haskett-Smith’s notes on this 
increasingly popular pastime, cyclists and for the matter 
of that motor-carists will thank Mr. Rumney for his 
chapter on cycling and fishermen will read with interest 
the piscatorial notes by Mr. Arthur Severn jun. Whether 
any good can be served by chapters on shooting and 
yachting in a country where both these are reduced to 
a minimum may be questioned, but the running hunts- 
man is a peculiarity of the district and the Church has 
supplied an enthusiastic high priest to the worship of the 
little red god of the fells in the person of the Rev. E M. 
Reynolds. 

Of course Mr. Collingwood has made omissions 
though they need not be catalogued here—the fault of 
the book is the author’s dangerous precision in his 
etymology—and we may thank him for his suggestions, 
but we must not at this stage of place-name derivation in 
the north accept all his conclusions. Take for example 
the name Swinside, which it is more than probable means 
the sitting or high camp of Svein the Viking. Mr. 
Collingwood concludes that it means the side where the 
swine feed ; he might as well have called it the Flitch of 
Bacon right off. Nor are we convinced that he is on 
the right track in the field of archeology when he 
gravely expresses the opinion that the Gosforth Cross 
was set up by men who believed in Christ when they were 
at peace and on land, and in Thor when they went to 
battle and to sea. The men who carved the Saga of 
the Voluspa on the Gosforth Cross were probably 
Christians who tried to show that the old pagan faith 
might be in part spiritualised by the gospel of Christ.. 


THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPELS. 


‘The Gospel According to S. John: an Inquiry into 
its Genesis and Historical Value.” By H. H. 
Wendt. Translated by E. Lummis. Edinburgh: 
Clark. 1902. 7s. 6d. 

M ODERN research into the history of the gospels has 

strengthened our confidence in their authenticity 
and our reverence for the writers who composed them 

in their present form. But it is compelling us to give a 

share of the same reverence to the unknown revisers 

who enriched them in the second century and to the 
authors of the earlier works upon which our evangelists 
based their gospels. These last are not worth the less 
to us that we know, for instance, that the story of the 
woman taken in adultery is not part of S. John, nor the 
agony in the garden part of S. Luke. The episodes do 
not belong to those particular gospels, but they belong 
indubitably to the gospel in the true sense ; to the narra- 
tive of the sacred life which we must reconstruct from 
the whole material that has descended to us, whether or 
no the four evangelists incorporated it in their records. 
But if we can trace the process by which authoritative 
additions were made to the gospels which we possess, 
we are also coming clearly to discern the number and 
the extent of the written sources upon which the 
evangelists worked. It is generally recognised that 
there were two of these ; Professor Wendt of Jena pro- 
poses to add athird. If he has succeeded in his argu- 
ment, which is that the most characteristic and import- 
ant parts of S. John’s Gospel are derived from an earlier 
work coeval not with the synoptic gospels but with the 
primitive documents on which they are based, he has 
given a welcome corroboration to the confidence which 

English Christians have instinctively placed in that 

gospel ; a confidence justified by the external evidence 

of its antiquity, even though doubt has been suggested 
by the wide difference between its contents and those of 
the other three ; and it has been easier to accept it than 
to explain the grounds of acceptance. 

The value of the two recognised sources is manifest 
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from the use of them in our existing gospels. One of 
them, which dealt mainly with the acts of Christ and 
contained few of His words, is the basis of S. Mark, 
though he had an abundance of private and special 
information which he added to it. It was used also, 
and independently, by S. Matthew and S. Luke, each 
of whom had his own additions to make, and by a 
comparison of the three we can reconstruct with con- 
siderable accuracy this primitive record. We may be 
reasonably sure that our evangelists omitted little, if 
anything, that it contained, and therefore, to speak 
roughly, the common element in the three, rearranged 
as best we can, represents this source. But S. Matthew 
and S. Luke had access to a second source, a collection 
of the words of Christ, which the former has tran- 
scribed with great fidelity—it was, indeed, very 
probably the first draft of his own gospel—while 
S. Luke has dealt freely with it, transposing its portions 
and assigning them to new contexts. This document, 
again, may be collected and arranged from the pages 
of the two gospels which use it, though the absence of 
the third witness renders the task more difficult than in 
the former case. 

S. John’s Gospel has hitherto been regarded as in- 
capable of being analysed in the same way. Not only 
are its contents in the main peculiar to itself, but it is 
so homogeneous in style and spirit that it has seemed 
to defy the attempt. Those who have been unable to 
regard it as the work of the apostle whose name it 
bears have not disputed its unity, but have transferred 
it bodily to the second century. Its tone of thought, 
they» have argued, is that of a more developed 
Christianity than we find in the earliest records. Its 
accuracy in points of history—to it we owe our know- 
ledge of the exact date of the Passion and of the 
length of the ministry—is not inconsistent with the 
later date. Additions of equal value, and for us of 
equal authority, with their original contents were made, 
as we have seen, during the second century to the 
works of the evangelists. Yet the balance of proba- 
bility, as well as the weight of authority, has always 
been with the old opinion, and recent discussion has 
certainly strengthened the apostle’s claim to the book, 
though we cannot assert that it is proved to demonstra- 
tion, or dispense with the subjective evidence which 
Maurice and Westcott have so powerfully developed. 
But now support has come in a manner as unexpected 
as the quarter from which it is offered. The theological 
faculty of the little University of Jena, perhaps from 
rivalry with its great and severely orthodox neighbour 
at Leipzig, has pushed its liberalism to an extreme 
which has made it the modern representative of the 
traditions of Tiibingen. One of its most distinguished 
professors, Dr. H. H. Wendt, writing without prejudice 
in favour of traditional views but with candour and 
abilitv, has restated a conclusion which he had pub- 
lished some years ago, that S. John’s Gospel consists 
of two elements of very unequal value. One of these 
is the work of the Evangelist as we know him, who 
was also the author of the Epistles which pass as 
S. John’s. He was a writer of the early second century, 
commanding some information both important and 
authentic, but dependent in the main on the other 
three gospels, and especially on a source containing a 
genuine and primitive record of Christ’s addresses in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. Dr. Wendt is thus 
equally at variance with both schools of contemporary 
criticism. It is improbable that he will gain many 
converts for his theory as a whole, but his book must 
exercise a serious influence upon future students. Of 
its two theses the less important and the less forcibly 
urged is that which assigns the Evangelist to the 
second century. Yet even if, as we cannot admit, this 
part of his case were proved, we might be reconciled 
to the loss of a contemporary witness by his powerful 
argument that the very portions of the gospel round 
which controversy has chiefly raged are those on whose 
authenticity we can depend. The volume is well 
written and well arranged, and has been excellently 
translated. Though English readers will sometimes be 
offended by paradox and overboldness and unconvinced 
by many of its arguments, the book will deserve their 
attention and command their respect. Dr. Wendt 
deserves to be judged by his work at its best. 


NOVELS. 
** Love with Honour.” By Charles Marriott. London: 

Lane. 1902. 6s. 

The vogue of certain advertising novelists is difficult 
to explain, even on the analogy of pill-mongers. 
That Mr. Marriott’s first nostrum should have found a 
public is creditable to his publisher’s alacrity, but we 
cannot believe that any ingenuity will avail to render 
his latest bolus palatable. This feeble story is not only 
improbable but dull, not only grotesque but devoid of 
wit or humour, not only jejune but still-born. The 
author strives unceasingly to be precious but succeeds 
only in exposing his silliness. He is not even original 
in his helotry. He expends pages in caricaturing a 
solicitor with a maudlin mixture of Dickens and ditch- 
water. The solicitor is visited by the hero on the 
subject of a small trust, which, unlike most trusts, 
is invested in a wild-cat mine. The solicitor, who 
is intended to be a type of professional dignity, 
‘‘deferred the consideration of business while he 
soothed his mind with conundrums. Next he gave 
exhibitions of penmanship, an art in which he excelled. 
Having presented Mark with his own name written 
upside down in two colours—his show piece—he settled 
himself in his chair”. After Mark, the hero, has with- 
drawn, the solicitor says to his clerk, ‘Spry, I was 
provoked, I was just now exasperated into profanity. 
Make an entry in the petty-cash book—on the debit 
side, Spry—of half a crown ; of two and six pence, for 
Charitable Purposes; for Char-i-ta-ble Pur-po-ses”. 
Such is Mr. Marriott’s notion of humour. From time 
to time he seeks (very vainly) to ape Mr. Meredith 
in a labyrinth of will-o’-the-wisp wit. Its favourite 
expression is a deprecation of impending baronetcy by 
a vulgar family, which is evidently deemed distinguished 
by the author. This family amused itself by threaten- 
ing to style the heir-presumptive by his eventual title : 
““*Tf you’re going to be unkind, I'll say the dreadful 
thing’, menaced Mrs. Arkell. Cuthbert stopped his 
ears. ‘I'll say it, I'll say it’, carolled Mrs. Arkell. 
Cuthbert made as if to fall fainting. ‘ Sir—Cuthbert 
— Ar-kell!’ shrieked his mother. Cuthbert flung a 
cushion at her. ‘I'll be good’, she gasped.” These 
characteristic excerpts will suffice to warn off sane 
readers. Did we need further witness, we might cite 
from almost any page at random to show how execrable 
is the author’s English. He is very often quite un- 
intelligible, generally foolish, never edifying. 

‘* East-Ho! Stories told in East Anglia.” By J. Henry 

Harris. London: Jarrold and Sons. 

_ “Across the water comes the cheery hails from the 
outward to the homeward bound, and then tugs and 
smacks round the Old Pier with a grand sweep of con- 
scious suzerainty.” Suzerainty is as blessed a word as 
Mesopotamia. ‘‘ Perpetual new groupings in fore- 
ground, middle distance, and perspective.” Asthough 
perspective was a separate portion of the view. Vessels 
‘* with double screws leaving long furrows behind for 
the sea to heal up and smooth again”. Healing up a 
furrow, indeed ; verily there would appear to be hope 
for Lord Rosebery. ‘‘The Old Pier is chartered with 
happiness.” Which perhaps means something to Mr. 
J. Henry Harris as he makes a paragraph of the sen- 
tence. When giving us East Anglian dialogue later on 
in his book the author is better, but only an optimistic 
reader will get so far after reading the first four pages 
from which our extracts are taken. 

‘* Biographs of Babylon.” By G, R. Sims. London: 

Chatto. 1902. 

Most of these stories are ludicrously improbable and 
Mr. Sims affronts his readers’ a by asserting 
that they are all taken from life. If they compose a 
biograph, it has certainly been doctored in the process 
of reproduction. The author’s familiar vulgarity is 
conspicuously irritating. One story, entitled ‘‘ The 
Green Ribbon”, is ingenious but strains our credulit 
unduly, and ‘‘ Up for the Cup Tie” possesses meretri- 
cious merit. 

‘*Dwellers by the River.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed 
London : Long. - 1902. 

The name of Mrs. Campbell Praed is a guarantee of 

entertainment and she does not disappoint us by her 
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latest effort. It consists of a collection of short stories 
or incidents with a continuity of personages. From 
time to time she displays striking originality, not far 
removed from excellence. She gives a very good idea 
of life in the bush and her descriptions of Australian 
scenery are remarkably vivid. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.” By Edward 
T. Cook. Sixth edition. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
1901. 208. 

This is a remodelled and partly rewritten edition of Mr. 
Cook’s well-known handbook. It now includes the Tate 
Collection, and is divided into two volumes, the first dealing 
with Foreign Schools, the second with the English. The 
influence of Morelli and recent criticism makes itself felt as a 
stratum superposed on Ruskin, but the main body of excerpts 
is still taken from his pages. The useful tables are brought up 
to date and the considerable body of text is conveniently 
printed upon thin paper. 


“The Print-Collector’s Handbook.” By Alfred Whitman. 
London: Bell. 1901. 155. 


Mr. Whitman has a post in the Print Room at the British 
Museum; he has therefore a knowledge at once wide and 
painful, of the staggerings of the beginner in print-collecting 
and of what he progressively wishes or needs to know. In ten 
chapters he gives him preliminary hints, takes him through the 
different kinds of print, deals with “ collectors’ methods ”, the 
money value of prints, and the character and arrangement of 
the Print Room collection. Illustrations are added of the 
various kinds of print. Among these we notice a little-known 
aquatint by Delacroix, “Le Forgeron ”. 


“ Little Engravings, Classical and Contemporary.” Nos. I. 
and II. London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1902. 
5s. net each. 


This is a series edited by Mr. Sturge Moore. The first 
number forms a companion to the little book on Altdorfer by Mr. 
Moore reviewed in these columns not long ago. Seventy-one 
woodcuts by Altdorfer are reproduced. The printing is not 
throughout very successful, but Mr. Moore will doubtless gain his 
object of sending new students to the original impressions by 
divulgating these photographic reproductions and by his enthu- 
siastic eulogy. A good deal of thought has evidently been given 
to the devising of the cover and paging of the book, with very 
dainty general effect ; in detail we cannot praise the rectangular 
blocks of type, whose solidity is anxiously helped out with dots, 
and legibility and logic reduced to a low ebb. No. II. is a 
reprint of Blake’s famous woodcuts to Thornton’s “ Pastorals”. 
Some, but not all, were given by Gilchrist. Here is the 
complete set, with citation of the lines illustrated, and an 
eloquent preface by Mr. Binyon. 


“Constable.” By C. J. Holmes. (“The Artist's Library.” 
a, + London: At the Sign of the Unicorn. 1901. 
2s. Od. net. 


Mr. Holmes was the author of the capital little book on 
Hokusai that began this series. He is now engaged, we 
believe, on a detailed study and a catalogue of Constable’s 
work. The essence of Constable’s aims and art has been 
expressed once for all by himself in the letters published by 
Leslie. Mr. Holmes supplies here, in small compass, a per- 
spective of the before and after of landscape art into which 
Constable falls, and we shall look forward with interest to his 
fuller exposition. Among the illustrations a very solemn 

ve seen. 


“ Heresies.” By H. Croft Hiller. Vol. V. London: Grant 
Richards. 1902. Ios. 


We believe Mr. Croft Hiller to be a man of considerable 
reasoning power, but he can no more keep metaphysics out of 
his books than “ Mr. Dick” could avoid King Charles’ head in 
his memorial ; and with equally fatal results. Even the theo- 
sophists could scarcely pile up such a mass of utterly incompre- 
hensible sentences as Mr. Hiller offers to the general public, and 
if he expects to be read, we advise him to return to the common 
sense he showed in volume i, and to send “ metaphysics” to 
Germany. We feel inclined to repeat the criticism once passed 
upon a wonderful mystic work, 
the reader mad or leave him so ! 


“Eton Idylls.” By C.R.S. Oxford: Black. 1902. 1. 


one who knows his school, and the knack of reproducing 


its study would either find " 


very neatly its small talk. It has a clever little cover desi 
by “F. M.”. We do not think that there was necessity = 
either writer or artist to be so modest : certainly these sketches 
are much better, with their touch of scholarship and their 
intimate knowledge of the subject treated, than much turned 
out by popular producers of such light literature to-day. 


“The Warden.” By Anthony Trollope. The New Pocket 
Library. Vol. 1V. London: Lane. 1902. Is. 6d. net. 


This little reprint is worth mention for its excellent type, 
which we find more pleasant to read than that of a good many 
very thin or India paper booklets. Presumably there is a 
revival in the demand for Trollope. He is well above the level 
of the writer of six-shilling novels. 


“Cromwell on Foreign Affairs. Together with Four Essays 
on International Matters.” By F. W. Payn. - London : 
Clay. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


It is a pity that Mr. Payn’s title was so long that only the 
first four words of it could be given on the back and side of 
the cover, because the reader may take up the book with the 
notion that he is going to learn a good deal about Cromwell’s 
foreign policy, always an interesting subject. As a matter of 
fact only 25 pages out of 167 relate to Cromwell, the rest of 
the volume being given up to “ Intervention Among States”, 
“The Bombardment of Coast Towns” and the “ Burning of 
Boer Farms”, &c. Mr. Payn in his preface indeed has not a 
word to say about Cromwell. Therein we may read, if we 
will, of the “severe attack of Kaiser-mania” which he con- 
siders we suffered from last year. He thinks that it was 
“brought on by a cleverly timed visit to this country”: if he 
refers to the action of the Kaiser in coming to England in 
January on hearing of Queen Victoria’s illness, he has not 
expressed himself nicely. The expression “cleverly timed” in 
this connexion will strike most people as bad form. The essay 
on Cromwell contains an interesting extract or two concernin 
the Protector’s view of France. For the rest Mr. Payn mere 
belabeur Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Nuovi Studi sul Genio. By Cesare Lombroso. Vol. II. 
Palermo: Sandron. 1902. Lire 3. 


It is with the greatest relief that the wearied reviewer 
takes up a book of the ever brilliant, ever original Professor 
Lombroso. The present volume is perhaps of less general 
interest than Volume I. which we reviewed on 15 February 
last ; it is of a more physiological and technical character. 
And the learned professor must surely now be at about the end 
of the famous subject which he has so often illustrated. Since 
“amnesia” is with him a sure sign of genius, he gives proof of 
genius in himself by citing several anecdotes of Manzoni 
(p. 83) which he has already told in the previous volume. 
oe Lombroso rides his theory as hard as ever; he 

rforms prodigies to fit every man of genius into it ; and in 

is endeavours to do so piles up those stores of facts relating 
to the world’s great men which make his books such interest- 
ing reading even while we protest all the time against his 
extravagant conclusions. But there is one man of genius who 
escapes his clutches. Horace the sanest and soundest of 
poets, laughs his merriest as he chaffingly bids adieu to the 
professor and his gallery of epileptics : 


O ego lvus, 
Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam ! 
Non alius faceret meliora poémata ; verum 
Nil tanti est. 


Delitto Ideale. By Luigi Capuana. Palermo: Sandron. 
1902. Lire 2. 

This is a collection of short stories of which the first gives its 
title to the volume. Luigi Capuana ranks deservedly high 
among Italian story-tellers. He writes well and is always 
readable, even though his stories are at times but of the 
slenderest fibre. He has a curious grip of the subject of mad- 
ness and deals with it to the life as in “ L’ Inesplicabile”. 
Another subject to which he. is addicted (and not an attractive 
one) is morbid sensitiveness of conscience, as in “ Delitto 
Ideale” where a man punishes: himself with equal severity for 
a crime merely imagined but never executed. In matters of 
sentiment Capuana is ever wholesome and, on occasion, even 
tender and charming, as in “In Barca”, a honeymoon adven- 
ture, while in “Un Aria di Cimarosa” there is a portrait of an 
old maiden lady lightly sketched with a gentle touch that 
recalls Mrs. Gaskell, and it were impossible to give higher 
praise than that. In “ Non Predestinato” we even have, what 
may rarely be found in Italian fiction, a suggestion of humour, 


(Continued on page 212.) 
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and the story is otherwise satisfactory in that, contrary to all 
custom in Italian stories, a husband, by the exercise of a little 
frank common sense, saves his wife and best friend from 
making fools of themselves. Signor Capuana dedicates his 
book to M. Edouard Rod, and in a prefatory letter to his friend 
defends the short story and truly characterises many a modern 
novel as but a short story inflated by superfluous description 
and “psychological analysis”. He speaks of himself as a 
“novelliere impenitente ”, and we are glad to conclude from 
this that we may look forward to another volume of short stories 
from his pen. 

LI Italia d’ Oggi. By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. Bari : 

Laterza. 1902. Lire 4. 

We are glad to see that “ Italy To-day”, reviewed at length 
in our issue of 28 September, 1901, has now appeared in an 
Italian dress. It isby no means an ideal book on Italy, nor 
would we have Italians think that all cultured Englishmen 
think as our authors think about Italy. Yet it contains certain 
home truths which it is highly desirable that the commonplace 
Italian liberal, who so largely rules his country, should learn at 
the hands of foreign observers, and the chief of these is that 
this Italy of his, be the reason what it may, is by no means the 
best of all possible Italies. We regret to notice that one of the 
strongest chapters of the book, the eighteenth and last upon 
“Literature”, has disappeared by the authors’ act as it would 
appear. We could have wished their admirable estimate of 
qd Annunzio to have been circulated in the Peninsula. The 
translation flows along most smoothly, and appears to us to 
have been very well done. 


Ricerche sopra alcuni Capolavori d’ Arte Fiorentina. By 
Heinrich Brockhaus. Milan: Hoepli. 1902. Lire 28. 

Signor Hoepli has sent us a copy of the Italian version of 
Professor Brockhaus’ book on some of the masterpieces of 
Florentine art. Only 300 copies have been printed. The 
illustrations are numerous and well executed. Professor 
Brockhaus’ researches are limited to four subjects : 1. Lorenzo 
Ghiberti’s porta “del Paradiso” in the Baptistery, 2. the 
private chapel of the Medici in the Palazzo Riccardi in which 
are Benozzo Gozzoli’s famous frescoes of the journey of the 
Magi, 3. Andrea del Castagno’s fresco of the Trinity in the 
Annunziata discovered on 3 June, 1899, and 4. Ghirlandaio’s 
much-talked-of fresco containing the Vespucci family, brought 
to light in the spring of 1898. Professor Brockhaus brings a 
keenly critical mind to bear on his subjects, and his conclusions, 
though it is not always possible to agree with him, are the 
result of conscientious original research. A critical mind is 
often weak and even far-fetched where symbolism is concerned. 
Professor Brockhaus attempts to show that Fra Lippo Lippi’s 
beautiful “ Adoration of the Madonna”, once in the private 
chapel of the Medici now in the Royal Gallery at Berlin, was 
literally inspired by S. Bernard’s “ Oratio Devota ad Dominum 
Jesum et B. Mariam Matrem ejus”. The heads of his argument 
seem to us weak in the extreme, for it would be easy to read the 
images and sentiments of this beautiful hymn into many a, 
similar representation of the Adoration. 


Impressioni d’ America. By Giuseppe Giacosa. Milan: 
Cogliati. Lire 4. 

Giuseppe Giacosa is well known to his countrymen as story- 
teller, poet and playwright, and to all the world as the librettist 
of “La Bohéme” and “Tosca”. In the book before us he 
appears in a new character, and we are fain to confess that it 
seems to us by far the finest, as it certainly is by far the most 
interesting, bit of work he has done. That gift of acute obser- 
vation, which is somewhat overdone in his plays, has stood him 
in good stead in his travels, and we are much mistaken or these 
“Impressions of America” contain the faithfullest and the most 
suggestive picture of New York and Chicago which has been 
presented for some time. At all events we know of no book 
that so vividly conveys the impression that the United States 
must inevitably make on a cultivated inhabitant of an old 
country, liberal though he be. Patriotic Yankees will not like 
the-book, but the citizen of New York may agree with Signor 
Giacosa’s views on Chicago, and the citizen of Chicago is likely 
to approve his estimate of the “ Nuovajorchesi”, as they are 
here called. There surely must be exaggeration in the writer’s 

icture of the gloomy, joyless, steady drinking habits of New 

ork (chap. iv. “I Bars e I alcoolismo”), and yet it all reads 
like a picture from life by a very attentive observer. Signor 
Giacosa vindicates, and even brilliantly, his emigrant country- 
men who inthe United States rank above Chinamen and niggers 
but after all other nationalities. His judgment in this matter, 
born of knowledge and not unduly biassed by affection, 
seems to us eminently just, and the chapters that deal with 
Italians in the United States are among the most suggestive 
and valuable. The book which occasionally delights by its 
humour and always fascinates by its keen observation, has the 
satisfactory quality of interesting throughout, and seeing how 
few Anglo-Saxons read Italian, we trust that it may appear in 
an English dress without undue delay. The title contains a 
very common error against which, however, it is as well to pro- 
test : for “ Impressions of America” read “ Impressions of the. 
United States of America ”. 


I primi influssi di Dante, del Petrarca,e del Boccaccio sulla 
Letteratura Spagnuola. By Bernardo Sanvisenti. Milan; 
Hoepli. 1902. Lire 7.50. 

This is a Se mengge and conscientious examination of an 
important subject, the influence, to wit, of the three greatest 
classics of Italy, on the literature of classic Castile. There is a 
clear and concise sketch of Spanish literature before the Italian 
influence set in, and of the foreign influences which preceded it 
(as for instance the “ Roman de la Rose”’). The greater part of 
the book is devoted to Dante and his Spanish imitators, 
Signor Sanvisenti gives us an elaborate study of Francesco 
Imperial showing that he was a connecting link between the 
earlier writers and the Dante school, and then follows a full 
review of the three principal Dante imitators Juan de Mena, 
Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza Marquis of Santillana, and Juan 
de Padilla. There have actually been Catalan imitators of 
Dante and these are dealt with in a separate chapter. After 
a careful estimate of Dante’s influence there are chapters on 
the imitators of Boccaccio and Petrarca. Wedo not know how 
many Englishmen there may be interested in a somewhat 
recondite subject, but they will certainly do well to study this 
carefully compiled work. 


Attraverso it Nostri Tempi. By Monsignor Geremia Bonomelli. 
Milan: Cogliati. 1902. Lire 3.50. 

Monsignor Bonomelli is that Bishop of Cremona who has 
been so much talked of for his “liberalism” and modernity, 
and the book before us is a collection of his pastorals of recent 
years. It is no exaggeration to say that they are most interest- 
ing throughout. Monsignor has an intensity of conviction 
that arrests attention, and a fine literary touch that carries us 
along in the reading. It is somewhat of a refreshment to turn 
from the vapid politician’s nostrums to the sanguine eccle- 
siastic’s view of the remedies which will heal the sores of 
suffering modern Italy. For in spite of his seventy years and 
more, the Lombard prelate is as full of remedies, and as 
sanguine of them, as any young reformer ina so-called new 
era. There is much talk of progress and of science; indi- 
vidualism is deprecated : there is some adulation of socialism ; 
but, if the laic mind be allowed an opinion in such a matter, 
we are inclined to think that the revival preaching of a Saint 
like Leonard of Port Maurice would be more likely to work a 
moral reformation in the Peninsula than the nostrums of 
an ecclesiastical liberalism which is not indigenous to the soil. 
The pastoral on Divorce contains the best practical defence of 
the Catholic view of the indissolubility of marriage which has 
come under our notice in Italian. 


For This Week’s Books see page 214. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


Asthma. 


Croup, 


is‘ the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
CHLORODYNE "sot, “canoer, 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of Cutoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
ta 6d., and each. None is genuine 
in bottles at 1s. r$d., 2s. 118. one 
without the words Dr. CHLoRopyNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
: ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. _ $ 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; one of 450 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. == 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. " 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. — A 
s The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 

ecretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
inPcr prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, the Medical Secrets 

‘or prospectus i rs ay to Mr. Rendle, the ical retary. 
H. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminar Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
ber ist, and coutinue till July, 1903. 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the five years’ curriculum. f 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 
There is a Special Class for the J. 


For further icul 
Hospital, ion, 
A book forwarded on application. 


Examination. 
apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS 


PROMOTE HEALTH AND PREVENT DISEASE. 
THE “ALPHA BRAND” NATURAL WATER. 
From the Historic MALveRN Serine (Still and Aérated 

THE UNEQUALLED BRAND OF SODA WAT 
ithia, Potass, and Seltzer Waters. 
Prices Particulars on application to 
W. and J. GURROW, The Springs, MALVERN. 


2/3 
per Tin. 


2/3 
per Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON AUGUST 21st WILL BE PUBLISHED 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “‘THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 
‘*THE VELVET GLOVE,” &c. 


*,* The ‘* Vultures” are men in the service of the Governments 
whose mission it is to find themselves where things are stirring—to be 
at the seat of war. The scene is laid chiefly in Poland, shortly after 
the tripartite division of that unhappy country by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ; and the ‘‘ motif” is provided by the plots of Prince Bukaty 
and his fellow-conspirators for the re-establishment of Poland as a 
kingdom. There is a strong love interest in the story. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“*Truly the fascination of this book is great.”—Patt Matt Gazette. 


SCUD 


The Story of a Freud. 


By ERNEST G. HENHAM. 
Price 6s. 
From the Sfectator, June 21st :—“* The book is infinitely better than its title, 
which gives no idea of the charm of its open-air adventures flood and field. 
belies the real charm lies in the heroine Wapiti ..... The awful fate of the man 
Saul and the story of his tracking by armies of ants is hardly an exaggeration, 
according to Miss Kingsley’s dire accounts of the driver ants in West Africa... 
The characters in this book are not pegs on which the adventures are hung, but 
men and a woman who act from reasoned motives . novels are sufficiently 
rare for the overlooking of this specimen to be most unfortunate.” 


Published by Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 376 Strand, W.C. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 397 for AUGUST. 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

AGAINST POETRY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 

TRAINING COLLEGES or STUDENT-TEACHERSHIPS ? 

THE NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION. 

NOTES ON THE CHILD-STUDY CONFERENCE. 
The Bill—Report of the Committee on Military 
Education—Inspection of Secondary Schools— 
Divinity Course for Lady Students—The Manners 
of Head Masters—University of London Internal 
Examinations— The Register — Universities and 
Schools—Colonial and Foreign Notes—Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters—Holiday Courses 
at Home and Abroad, &c. 

HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Price 6d.; per post, 73d. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of H, Taine (Mrs. R. L. Devonshire). Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
The Puppet Crown (Harold MacGrath). Methuen. 6s. 
Story of a Sin(Helen Mathers). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
The Courtship of Sarah (Sarah Tytler). Long. 6s. 
Lady Beatrice and the Forbidden Man. Harper. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
Britain’s Title in South Africa (James Cappon). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
ScHoo. Books. 
English Grammar (W. Bryant). Dent. 1s. 4d. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Spirit of Truth as Revealed in Law (John Coutts). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edinburgh Waverley, The: Vols. XXVIII., XXIX. and XXX. 
Edinburgh : Jack. 

Jewish Encyclopedia, The (Isidore Singer). Funk and Wagnalls. 

Mines of the Transvaal (R. R. Mabson). ‘‘ Statist.” ros. net. 

Priests and People in Ireland (Michael J. F. McCarthy). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant (New Edition, Revised and Edited 
by Wm. Watson. Divisional. Vol. VI.). Gresham Publishing 
Company. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGuUsT:— The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 
than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature ene pee 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
BVENTS. 


Tue Darty while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising, Adviop 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW LIBRARY BOOKS. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘A handsome volume containing much information respecting the flora, fauna, 
history, legends, and people cf the Outer Hebrides.” — Fimes. 

‘The author writes from an intimate acquaintance with the people, and not 
with the superficial smartness of a pi ogy es reporter. The vaunel is therefore a 
serious and valuable contribution to our knowledge of these Outer Isles, which 
once seen or even read of haunt the imagination with something of the subtlety of 
music.”—Academy. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 
PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** This happy and picturesque record is not only good to read, but is adorned 
with one of best selections of photographs..,...we have yet seen.” back 
orning Pos 


Morn 
“Capital reading about a most interesting journey in a wonderfully attractive 
country.” —Black and White. 


LIFE and LETTERS of H. TAINE, 
1828-1852. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A marvellous self-revelation of the great critic during the aonaitis 
period of his life. The philosopher in his laboratory writes letters 
to his mother, his sister, and his intellectual friends about his 
experiments. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 
By J. C. TARVER. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
eapees It is, indeed, seldom that we have found a more agreeable, a ‘more search- 


ing, a more reasonable piece = criticism. So much for the main positions of this 
fascinating book.” —A 


MR. G. S. STREET'S NEW WORK. 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*“*Mr. Street is in his best vein in his new_book......The 
Les arog essay seems to live again in not a few of these 
°—TIMES. 


** Always fresh and always delightful.”—Worvp. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FORERUNNER. 


The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 


“A finer study of the artistic temperament at its best, with a touch of serenity 
which it seldom attains could scarcely be found. And Leonardo is the centre of a 
crowd of h witch figures. It is impossibie to speak too highly of the dramatic 
power with which they are presented, both singly and in combination..... A very 
powerful piece of work standing ~ | above the level of contemporary fiction than 
it would be easy to say.” —Sfectat 
By GwyNnE. 


MARTA. 
[Secon ition. 

THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. Wuite. 

THE BATTLE GROUND. By ELLEN Giascow. 


[Second Edition. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 
NO. Il. NOW READY. 
Price 5s. net. Illustrated. 

The Spectator says :—** We are glad to see the second number 
of this review, and take the opportunity of again wishing it 
success.” 

Amongst the Contributors to No. II. of the AVCZESTOR 

are:—ANDREW LANG, J. HORACE ROUND, W. H. 


ST. JOHN HOPE, LAD KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, J. 
CHARLES COX, OSWALD BARRON. 


HOLIDAY READING. 


“The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
_ By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


‘““AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and pathetic reading of nature. Full 
of poetry.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MYSTICAL MARRIAGE. LOVE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE. 
By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of ‘‘Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 


Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


FREDERIQUE. 
By the Same Author. 6s. 


By MAMIE BOWLES. 3s. 6d. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER 
OF MARRIAGE. 


“A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STORY.”—Morsing Post. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


THREE VOLS. NOW READY. Paper, rs. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 
By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 


EL OMBU. 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 
By MAXIM GORKY. 


ROSSETTI. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 [IIlustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 


Volumes on DURER and FRED. WALKER 
will be at the next month. 


FOR THE SUMMER.—Demy 8vo. 5co pp. 6s. net. 
THE COUNTRY 


MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN 

(Collaborator in all the ng” signed ‘‘A Son of the Marshes”) and Prof. 
G. S. Boutces, F.L.S. .S. A New Edition, complete in 1 vol., with 
Notes by the inte Lord 


STATE TRIALS: ‘Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H. L, STEPHEN. 
With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols. ros. net. (I. and II., 5s. net ; III. and IV., ss.) 


NOW READY.—EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER. 


By Count BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE. 
Translated and A ted by L. E. Oppycke. 


With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs, £3 3s. net. The celebrated Italian classic 

is here presented in elaborate ion, newly Translated, and omg ance by 
1 Reproductions of Paintings, Drawings, Reliefs, and Medals, b y Mantegna, 
z Repro Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 


Apply to your own Bookseller for a full Prospectus. 
DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 
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NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


RECREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


CONTENTS. 
1901 The Acting of “Tristan 
Victoria and Isolda” 
Buta Where Wild Orchids Grow 


The Shadows of Summer 

Veterans of the Church: 
I. The Parish Clerk 
II. The Churchwarden 


Illusions of Idleness 
Daffodillia 
Chopin and the Sick Men 


Ruskin Ill. The Sexton 

Cornish Sketches : Two .Reformers : 
I. At Fowey I. Savonarola 
II. The Cornish Sea: 


Il. Zwinglius 
Boscastle In a Northern Bay 

The Pains of Rhyme London Souvenirs 

“Les Boéres” : The Dr. Johnson of our 


I. With the Jeunesse Days 
II. The Bourgeoisie in A Visit to Rodin 
Council A Triptych: 
Ill. Le Dum-Dum I. My Relative 
The Goodly Company of Ii. A Veteran 
Duffers III. The Admiral 


The Glory of July 
Of Conversation 


London’s Quiet Night 
The Marvel of Guipuzcoa 


A Trilogy : | Diane de Poitiers 
I. A Puzzle in Lite- Fashions in the Virtues 
rary Drama By the Canal 
Il. Hellas via Brad- An Autumn Tour | 
field Sind Unsung: an Antique 


Ill. “A Midsummer’s Land 
Night’s Dream” | The Heart of France 


in Oxford Chips of the Back Blocks 
The Importance of Good The Happy Hunter 
Manners Of the Chrysanthemum 
The Average Man Quetability 
In Honour of Chaucer Snipe Shooting 
William Cowper The Wintry Test 


The Ethics of Seclusion 


The Chiming and the 
The City of Swords | 


Rhyming of the Bells 


J. & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4-Guinea Work 
for 9/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of volumes have been sold here and in America. 

The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, ¢has assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming 
IMustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, a Dictionary 
of Common Names ; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners, 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 

No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
Offer in 

5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 


cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, ; 
For 9/- 

down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each. This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in 
Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 


To Mr. L. Urcott 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C, 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
“* Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. J under- 
take to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 45. 6d. cach, and 
not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


and 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S STANDARD WORKS. 


THE EWERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 

Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays In Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 
Russet. In 2 vols. 
The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isalah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. g vols. 
Essays. 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-1845. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this Series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 


Occasional Selected from Zhe Guardian, The Times, 
and The Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 
ughter, MARY HURCH. 
Lectures and Essays by the late William Kingdon 


Clifford, F.R.S. Edited by Sir Leste SterHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
Pottockx. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Introduc- 
tion by Joun Mor.ey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Apis 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward F 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


ALpis WRIGHT. 


las and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prosejand Verse. 


Edited Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 


Creen’s History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 
Conq England. B R. A. 
Oxford Studies. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Edited by 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NorGate. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun 


RICHARD GREEN. 
Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions 


and Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “The Forest Lovers.” 
Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the Modern Cuides of English Thought in 
Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by his 
Niece, M. Roscoe. 


to Fanny Kemble, 


Poems of Thomas Hood. 


Memoir, by Canon Aincer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 


With Vignettes and Portraits. 

Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
' Discourses : Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The of 
Greece” and ‘‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricnarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. . 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 

‘Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Canon AinGER, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs and Mary Lams. 

The Letters of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By Canon Arncer, M.A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 
John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopadists. 2 vols. 


Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 

Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion. 

introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 

and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 

*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each, 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH 
SmetTHAM and Davigs. With a Portrait. 
Works. Edited by WILLIAM DavIEs. 


Life of § Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 2 vols. 

ew ition. 

Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 

Essays in the History of Religious it in the 
West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 


Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. Knicur. 
In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched by. 
H. MANnEssE. 

Works. 8 vols. 

Prose Works. 2 vols. 


Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


LIMITED, LONDON. 
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16 August, 1902 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


ERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and ‘est 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LO. DON, W.C., desire to 

call the attention of the READING *PUBLIC x) the excellent ities pre- 

a by their Branch House in London for most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI TIONS “en and for ALL 
ICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


rneapy. THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 59 full-paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old Masters. 
type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of ls, 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, 2/3 ; 
Syrian Morocco, 3/-; purple morocco, with flaps, zm post free. All have aoe 
corners and red under gold edges. a sent post fi 
Our Lord’s Words.—-THE RED ETTER NE NEW TESTAMENT, with 
Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson clo 1/-; crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 
or 13 copies at the price of 12. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, a: within — driving 

distance of Sandringham. Hotel "bus meets all trains. os ge shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE RIETOR. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPE€TACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


2: % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
§/ on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 h 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Yanaging Director. 
No. 


Brrxpeck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


To AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Offices : 
Managers {AnbERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Avenue, London. 
F ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address : “‘ CLoveEwort, LonpDoN.” 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 


Including Ceylon and Burmah. 
(Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council.) 
Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 
Medium numerous IIlustrations. 
MAMMALIA, « vol., £1; FISHES, 2 vols., £1 each; BIRDS, Vol. 1 orks 
Vols. ILIV. 15s. each REPTILIA AND BATRACHIA, 


RHYNCHOTA. Voth ol £1; ARACHNIDA, vol, 


London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, 
Calcutta : THACKER, SPINK & CO. Bomba: THACKER & Ltd. 
: R. FRIEDLANDER & SOH Carlstrasse, 11. 


GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING CO. 


ELANDSFONTEIN (No. 1) LIMITED. 


REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 
30th JUNE, 1902. 
EXPENDITORE AND REVENUE. 

60 Stamps; Milled, 27,208 tons. 

WORKING EXPENSES. 


st. Cost per ton. 

d. d 

To Mining .. oe ee 9,674 2 
and Pumping ee os 995 15 5 8°784 
Sorting, Tramming, and omens on oe ee 866 12 4 7°644 
Development ee 337 2 6 2°974 
ee se oe 3,953 9.9 2 10°855 
ing Tailing es ee ee 69588 9 2 2 7601 
ill Water Supply oe oe ee ch oe 337 12 3 2°978 
Maintenance +e ee ae 6 9 3°366 
Charges .. oe 4,378 16 7 I o'r62 
Slimes Treatment ‘(carrent) 2.8 10°162 
26,761 7 1 19 8'060 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) 562 18 4°965 


27,324 5 3% 20 1025 
Profit for the Quarter .. os 32,314 12 7 423 7°28r 


59,438 17 10 306 


REVENUE. Value 
Value. per ton. 
By Gold from Mill— 4 s. d. Ss. d. 
0°74 ozs. (fine) ,estimated value 33:764 9 24 
from Tailings— 
aa *30 ozs. (fine), estimated value ee es 20,064 17 6 14 8"g99r 
933°34 ozs. (fine), estimat ue. oe 3,923 15 © 2 10°61r 
Gold from By-Products — 
43°25 ozs. (fine) realised .. oo ee on 97 6 4 "858 


57;850 710 42 6°294 
Gold from Slimes 377°" 7 ozs. » 
estimated value 1,588 10 I 


59,438 17 10 43, 


The Cost and Value per Ton is worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, INCLUDING CAPITAL 


EXPENDITURE. 
s. d. 
To Working kay (as above) .. os oe oe 27,324 5 3 
New As ee ee oe ee oe oe oe 712 0 
General Electric Plant .. oe ee ee oe 29 2 6 
Railway Rolling Stock .. oe ee ee ee oe oe 910 4 


27,370 10 I 
Balance .. oe oe ee ee ee 32,068 79 


59,438 17 10 


s. d. 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Slimes, &c. .. e od +e 59.438 17 10 


595438 17 10 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


Rises oe oe ee oe oe ee oe ee 
Total Footage for the Quarter +e oe ee ee 151 feet. 
The Ore developed by the above footage was... Se oo ad 27,568 tons. 
TOTAL YIELD. 
er ton 
Fine Gold. crushed Fine Gold 
eo ee oe se 8,030°74 ozs. 5°903 dwts. 
limes (Current) oe oe 933°34 »» 6865 ,, 
13,736°38 55 10°097 
14,1 14°10 Ozs. 10°375 dwts. 


In addition to the above, By-Products were sold containing 43°25 ozs. (fine) gold. 


GENERAL. 

A Dividend (No. 16) of 25 per cent. was declared on the 17th June, payable to all 
Shareholders registered on the books of the Company on the 3oth day of June last. 
Warrants in payment of this Dividend will be issued to European Shareholders from 
the London Office, and to South African Shareholders from the Head Office as 
soon as pussible after receipt of the Transfer Returns to the above date from the 
respective offices. 

olders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive Bs mn of the Dividend on 
—— of nee No, 16 at either of the undermentioned offices :—Head 
Office of the burg ; London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., a Crédit joe Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 
P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


JOHANNESBURG, 15th July, 1902. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 3 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 

HOLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER of 5s. SHARES are 
informed that they will receive payment on or after Tuesday, the 26th August, of 
DIVIDEND NO. 3 (80 per cent., ise. 4s. per 5s. share) after surrender of Coupon 
No. 3, either at the Head Office of | the Company in Jobannesburg, the London Office, 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d’Or 
et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the last address, as ‘well as any presented at oe London 
Office for account of holders resident in France, will be payable at 3s. rod. per 
share, the deduction of 2d. being made to cover the French Income Tax of 4 per 
cent. 

Coupons belon: ing inthe United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the of English Income Tax as usual. 

Coupons must be eh hep pt days for examination'at one of the Offices men- 
tioned — and may be lodged here any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of rr and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on 

y 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
14th August, 1902, 
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The Saturday Review. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


HE FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 

OF SHAREHOLDERS will be held in the Board Room, Exploration 

Fayre « Johannesburg, on WEDNESDAY, rsth OCTOBER, 1902, at 3 P.M., 
‘for the llowing business :— 

x. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Account for the three years ending 31st July,-1902, and the 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of —_ BS P. FITZPATRICK and 
Cc. S. GOLDMAN, who retire by with the Company’s 

— of ‘Association, but who are = and offer themselves for re- 


3 To el elect two Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. ANDERSSON and 
J. N. WEBB, who retire, but who re MSigible for re-election, and to 
iheir remuneration for the past audit. 

To transact eral Business. 
The ‘Transfer Books will be closed from rsth to 21st OCTOBER, 1902, both days 
‘inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 

must deposit their Share Warrants at the — and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the C Joh ‘g at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At Paris, at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de |’Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Taitbout, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of 


the Meeting. 
By the 
Head Office : Exploration 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


1st August, 1902. 
Issued from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate en * Within. 
8th August, 1902. Secretary. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 7. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will “Ey payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
roth AUGUST, 1902, of Dividend No. 7 (ss cent., i.e., rrs. per Share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 7, at the London ice, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesburg. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR" DAYS for examination, and may be 
lodged ow (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on oa 

ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7th August, 1902. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


From the MANACER’S REPORT for the Month of JUNE, 1902. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 7,780 Tons Milled. 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 
Crushing and Sorting ee oe ee 5 16 8 o 6'195 
ee oe oe ee ee «+ 1,448 16 3 ° 3 
Cyaniding Sands oe 1,126 9 3 2 10°749 
Slimes as os 3-4 © I 2°107 
Sundry Head Office Expenses ee oe 73215 10°605 
9,715 14 0 I 4 11°713 
Development Redemption .. ee "778 2 
10,493 14 0 6 11°713 


Profit .. oe + 19,641 9 6 210 5°906 


430,135 3 6 4317 5°619 


Value. Value per Ton. 

By GOLD ACCOUNT: 4. 
Mill Gold .. oe oe ee ee ee 17,836 5-6 2 10°219 
Cyanide Gold .. ee oe ee 12,298 18 o 7°400 


£30,135 3 6 £317 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
Expenditure under this head for the month amounts to £778 18s. 8d. 


GOLD ex MINT. 

In addition to the Revenue detailed above, a quantity of Bar Gold has been 
recovered from the Mint Authorities, containing sqpecenmnasly 3,745 fine ounces, 
of an estimated value of £15,500. This gold was left in the Mint by the Boer 
Government when the British occupied Pretoria, in June, 1900. 

Further, this Company has participated in the proceeds of other Gold recovered 
—_ the Mint, which cannot be traced as belonging to any Company in particular, 

and the ro rata share falling to this Company in respect of the latter is 
£6,878 19s. fa: making a total recovery of approximately £22,378 rgs. od. 
DIVIDEND No. 7. 

An Interim Dividend of 55 om cent., or rzs. per Share, was declared by the 
Board of Directors on the 16th June, 1 and is pa’ ble to all Shareholders 
7 istered in the books of the Company at the close of business on Tuesday, the 

Hin July, 190% and to holders of Coupon No. I aw. to Share Warrants to 


Dividend will be payable on 19th ENCER, 
anager. 


R. E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, rs5th July, 1902. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 
From the Directors’ Monthly Report for June, 1902. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
70 Stamps Crushed 9,062 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
; £8 d. 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) ee 6,525 1 rt 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) ee ee 149714 4 3 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) .. 30915 6 o 8'209 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts eegene Main- 


General Charges ws oe ee 2,653 15 1r 10°284 


Gold Realisation Account .. 1r 6'917 
14,094 16 9 I Ir 1°290 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings .. ee ee « 887 5 2 o f& 31499 
14,982 1 1 13 0°789 
Profit on Working .. ee 23313 5 6 2 4 
3533909 7 5 3.17 10°9°3 

Value per ton 

REVENUE Milled. 

Gold Accounts— Ba. 
Own Concentrates ee 6,304 5 6 0 13 10°564 
35,238 4 3 I "256 

Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, and estimate of Interest on Cash at call .. 62 3 2 © o 1°647 

35302 7 


3 17 10°903 


The value of the Gold produced is shown at £4°247727 per oz. Fine Gold, 
and the cost of realisation appears under the heading of “‘ Expenditure.” Towards 
the close of the month the Company received its second allotment of native 
labourers, and the cost is included above. 


Heap Orrice, JoHANNESBURG, July gth, rgo2. 
P. SCHMIDT, Secretary. 


MASHONALAND AGENCY, LIMITED. 


_o E annual general meeting of the shareholders in 
the Mashonaland Agency, Limited, was held on August 7th at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, when Mr. Percy Tarbutt presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Sidgreaves) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, having examined the accounts, which he did not think called for 
much comment, said: Turoing now to the profit and loss account, the general 
expenditure in London is £2,680 less than last year. The general expenditure 
in South Africa amounted to £15,944, against which we received from 
other companies for engineering, management, and agency, £9,661, which is 
44,000 odd more than we received last year, the net result being that the South 
African expenditure is £1,100 less than for the year 1900. The office expenses in 
South Africa, you will notice, are £1,296, against £729 last year. This is accounted 
for by our carrying on more work out there, and acting as agents for more com 
panies, and we have to debit ourselves with more office accommodation in Buluwayo. 
Several shareholders have asked me a question about a dividend. We have un- 
doubtedly made considerable profits, but our experience in the past warrants us in 
asking you not to insist on a dividend. The difficulty in raising money for 
carrying orf the cevelopment of those properties in which we were already 
interested in the past has been very great; and if we had distributed the 
amount we had realised in profits, we might have been in very great 
straits to carry.on the development of these subsidiary companies, which 
would have been fatal to our interests in the future. Of course, we hope now the 
war is over and things are improving in the way of communications, and in every 
other way, that it will be not so difficult to finance these subsidiary companies in 
the future ; but I think most of you will agree with the directors that it is certainly 
the wisest course to keep the money we have in hand, in case more money is 
required to bring our subsidiary companies into the producing stage. Mr. Stokes, 
as I have said, will give you details of the workings on the various properties 
in which we are interested. I should only like to say generally that th 
progress made on the Beatrice, the Nelly and Pioneer and the Sabi’ 
under the able management of Mr. White, backed up by the business 
acumen of Mr. Philip Wrey, have been eminently satisfactory under 
the most disadvantageous conditions with which they have had to deal. I 
think that Mr. Franklin White is one of the most thorough engineers it has been my 
pleasure to have working under me. His knowledge of the details of mining, par- 
ticularly in a country where reefs are often faulty and broken, has turned out of the 
greatest value to this Company, and to the subsidiaries which have employed him. 
The main new departure within the last year is the large investment we have in the 
copper industry north of the Zambesia. I am a director of the Northern Copper 
Company, and am well acquainted with the developments that have been going on. 


ROBINSON COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 20. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
r are informed that they will receive payment, on or after TUESDAY, 
tgth AUGUST, 1902, of Dividend No. 20 (7 per cent.. i.e. 7s. 6d. per share), after 
surrender of Coupon No. 15, either at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C., or at the Head Office at Johannesbu: 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS , A examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) 
between the hours of rz and 2. 

Forms may be had on — 


order, 
ANDREW — London Secretary. 
London Office, 12 Bishopsgate Street Within, E. R, ” 
7th August, 1902. 


So far as the developments go, though they are not at any great depth—perhaps 
150 feet—they are quite phenomenal. Usually when you find very rich ore going 
30 to 4o per cent. at the surface, you expect it will go down to 4 or 5 per cent. when 
you get down, say, 400 feet. This has not been the case in the development in the 
Northern Copper district, the richness of the ore, which is phenomenal, having 
carried down in a most marvellous way, as far as we have at present gone, and the 
indications are as promising as they can possibly be for a new industry. I now 
formally beg to move that the report of the directors and the statement of accounts 
be received and adopted. 

Mr. H. L. Stokes (the managing ap having given details with regard to 
the development of the various properties, 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox seconded the molion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors having been re-elected, and the auditors reappointed, the 
proceedings then terminated. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS'S FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. | - CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


On August 28. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. Shortly. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Bryvey. With a 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of “ A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With 15 full-page Frontispiece by J. S. CROMPTON, R.I. 


by J. | MONONIA: A LOVE STORY OF “ FORTY-EIGHT.” 
| By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
| A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meape. 
By ir WALTER BESANT, 
Orange Girl,” With 12 full-page by THE LONE ST R RUSH Al, Epmunp MITCHELL. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnory THE, TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 


BENNETT, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” (Sept. 11. 
THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. Curistie 
THE CONCESSION HUNTERS. By 
HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘‘ A Sower of Wheat,” &c. [Sept. 4. IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By BERTHA THOMAS. 
NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK : a Story of DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Wacter R. D. Forses. 
THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fercus Hume. 
THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By Witttam 4 pigut To A FINISH. By Fuorence Wanpen. 


WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. [Shortly. 
BLACK SHADOWS. By Georce Manvitte THE LOVER'S PROGRESS. By Ernest A. Vizerevty. 


FENN, Author of “‘ The Cankerworm,” &c. [Shortly. A RED BRIDAL. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. ByC.L. 4 FORBIDDEN NAME. By Frep. Wutsnaw. 


ANTROBUS, Author of * Wildersmoor,” &c. 
CAPITALIST. | By Fiorence A, PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suet. 


. BRIGHT, Author of “‘ The Vision Splendid.” (Shortly. On August 28. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
DREWITT’S DREAM. By ‘W. L. Atpen, LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 
Author of “A Lost Sou (Shortly. | By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a Frontispiece. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN: a Pastoral. By : 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘‘ A Secret of the North ” &e, | 
| DR. PHIPSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
On September 11.. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hrvxsoy, _ ‘THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. 


Author of “ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. (Shortly. 
' By T. L PHIPSON, Author of ‘‘ Voice and Violin,” 


THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epmunp “Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” &c. 
MITCHELL, Author of “ The Temple of Death,” &c. (Shortly. iia, 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. B FLORENCE ON AUG. 23. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
WARDEN, Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” &c. [Shortly. DR. BREWER’S- READER'S: ANDBO 0K 
THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Lempeay, of roa Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, a 
uthor o udah Pyecroft, Puritan on ty and Poems. 
HERNANDO. ' By OweEN Hatt, Author of SIR WALTER BESANT’S. “LONDON” BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
_ BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. _EAST LONDON. With an Etched | Frontis- 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 


An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, containing RUPERT THE RESEMBLER, . 
by A-tH-vy THE CASE, by A. Co-n D--ce; WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontis- 


GOLLY AND THE CHRISTIAN, OR THE MINX AND THE MANX- piece by F. S. Watker, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by Witttam PaTTEeN 
MAN, by Hr C-nz; THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN LONGBOWE, and others. 


YEOMAN, compiled from several eminent sources ; DAN’L BOREM, by E. N. SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


W-.-rc--r. STORIES THREE:—FOR SIMLA REASONS, A eee | 

HONOUR, JUNGLE FOLK, ‘by R-py-p K-pL--c; “ ZUT-SKI,” by | piece by F. S. Watxsr, R.E., and 118 Illustrations, 
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